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CHAPTER I. 

A POLITICAL SPEECH, 

"I AM going to talk to you to-day on a subject of prac- 
tical interest to every one. On a subject that is regarded 
by many thoughtful minds as never being entirely nor 
satisfactorily settled until it is settled right. It is the 
question whether this government should open the mints 
to the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 15.98 to i. In 
attempting an answer I shall not follow the old ruts, but 
strike out into a new pathway of my own." 

Here the speaker, a young man of some thirty years of 
age, with dark-blue eyes, light, thin hair, fair complexion, 
and open, manly face, looked around upon his audience 
to note the effect of his words. A careful observer would 
have noted a gleam of dry humor creeping over his face, 
as he proceeded with his speech. 

" I don't know everything about this question ; I don't 
assume to know everything. I have heard quite a num- 
ber of gentlemen speak on this subject with that air of 
dogmatism characteristic of ignorance. These men will 
tell you that gold never appreciates in value. I would 
ask, if that be a fact, where is the law of supply and 
demand? What has become of it? Surely, if gold never 
appreciates in value, there is no such thing as supply and 
demand. There is no such thing as bringing forth from 
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the mines into the marts of trade a supply of anything. 
There is no such thing as the desire on the part of the 
people at large to get hold of, and utilize this thing called 
Supply. 

" My friends, gold is as apt to appreciate in value by 
reason of the demand exceeding the supply as the price 
of wheat advances when the consiunptive and specula- 
tive demands of the people make it do so. There is as 
much reason for an advance or a decline in the price of 
gold as there is in the rise and fall of any other product. 

** We hear men talk of standards as though a standard 
were a fixed and unchangeable article of value. It is 
absurd. There is no truth in such a proposition. The 
nearest approach that we can make to any actual standard 
of value, or that has ever been made in the history of the 
world, is to be found in that product which feeds and sus- 
tains life, wheat. Any student of political economy 
knows that wheat has approached more nearly to the 
standard of value than has any other known thing. 

" A standard does not necessarily mean a fixed value, 
though it is often so misunderstood. A standard of value 
is only that product (of value) which measures all other 
values. Nothing more nor less." 

The speaker paused a moment to turn a leaf of his note 
book, which lay on a rough bench in front of him. 

"If the article of gold should be the measure of all 
other values by reason of its being the standard of value, 
any increase in the productive capacity of the nation (by 
which things are brought to light and used for consump- 
tion or otherwise), without any increase in the production 
of gold being made, would, of necessity, decrease the pur- 
chasing power of that productive capacity. 

" Men must live. They must delve and dive. They must 
burrow in mines. They must fell the timber, plane it and 
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plank it and bring it to market. They must plow the 
fields and furrow the ground with increasing diligence 
whenever and wherever there is but one thing by which 
the labor and the incessant sweat of their brows must be 
exchanged. Of course, if there were two metals and both 
could be used to an equal extent and for the same pur- 
poses, the chances certainly would be largely in favor of 
bettering the prices for toil. For he who was not satis- 
fied to exchange the product of his toil for gold, could 
exchange it for silver. 

" You have heard, no doubt, of the evolution of the gold 
standard. Some wise fool discovered that man himself 
was evolved from a moUusk, and since that day and time 
every condition that has confronted the people has been 
regarded by wiseacres as a mere physical evolution. I 
most emphatically protest against the assumption that 
gold has evolved itself into the present standard of value. 
To my mind the suggestion is absurd, and for this reason : 
This age of ours is an age of debt-making.* Illimitable 
debts of all kinds, issued by corporations, private, munici- 
pal and otherwise, have been launched upon the public 
like the great sluices of a cofferdam. This generation 
owes more money than it can pay by the toil of every 
man, woman and child living, during the whole course of 
its existence, and it not only owes more than that, but it 
has bequeathed to unborn babes that are to come after 
and play their part in life's historic drama, more than they 
can ever pay during the natural course of their lives. 

" This process of debt-making throughout the world 
has been going on at such a rapid rate that if it is not 
stopped, every nationality will be compelled to repudiate. 

♦The following is a short list of city debts : N. Y. City, $345r 
800,000.00; Philadelphia, $56,000,000.00; Boston, $30,000,000,00; 
Baltimore, $37,500,000.00. 
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" The reason for this debt-making has been because of 
the supposed necessity for the use of what is technically 
termed the 'idle money' of the world. There is no such 
thing in reality as 'idle money/ An expansion of credits 
sometimes produces a plethora of deposits, but this is not 
money. It is a flux of credits that soon runs its course. 

" But this debt-making has caused investors to take a 
considerable interest in a very vital question, and that 
is, what shall be considered the proper money payment 
when settlement day rolls around? Don't you see? 
They have taken such a deep interest as to compel the 
practical adoption of the gold standard in nearly every 
European country, and, to a large extent, they have suc- 
ceeded here. Alarmed themselves at the debt-making 
going on all over the world, for fear of repudiation or 
settlement in a depreciated currency, they have caused, 
I say, the practical adoption of the gold standard nearly 
everywhere." 

The speaker whipped out his handkerchief and mopped 
the perspiration from his glowing countenance. His 
audience seemed wrapped in interest. 

The speaker's stand was a hasty structure built of 
rough boards under a wide-spreading oak. Before him 
were long rows of "benches comfortably filled with the 
yeomanry of the land. Hard-handed, homy-fisted fel- 
lows they were. A large sprinkling of the gentler sex 
were present. Scarcely one showed evidence of culture 
and refinement. Bent forms, sun-browned complexions, 
weary eyes, faded dresses. As for the men, soap was 
out of the category. Combs and brushes were not in 
evidence. It was not an unusual gathering, but such as 
might be seen in the country districts of any part of the 
great West. The speaker went on : 

"Of course, if debts were to be continually made, 
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those already having investments, naturally looking 
ahead just as you and I would in a business transaction, 
would feel that a degree of danger encompassed them, and 
that the safest and best way to safeguard those invest- 
ments would be to cause the law-making powers to adopt 
some one metal — gold, for instance — as the money of 
ultimate payment. 

" So far as the evolution of the gold standard is con- 
cerned, that is the only particular evolution I know of. 
This applies to the situation in Europe, and to that of 
our cities, counties and states as well. As far as our 
own government goes, the money lenders have tried in 
vain to secure the adoption of a contract by legislative 
enactment making our bonds specifically payable in gold. 
They have failed in this, and they will continue to fail 
so long as the sober sense of the people remains with 
them. 

" As far as the coinage of gold and silver is concerned, 
no one will question the Constitutional rights of either. 
The only question open to discussion, then, is as to the 
ratio at which silver should be coined. The fear is ex- 
pressed that if we adopt the ratio of i6 to i — so far be- 
low what the commercial ratio actually is — ^the danger 
line will be crossed, panics ensue, failures ever3rwhere 
occur, and general demoralization result. 

" I answer, stop this debt-making on the part of the 
general government,* amend the Federal Constitution 
so that the Congress shall not have the right to issue a 
single bond for the next twenty-five years, save in case 
of an actual declaration of war, and then only by the con- 
sent of a vote of two-thirds of the qualified voters of the 

♦The Ohio platform of the Democratic party has declared 
recently (August, 1899) "We demand a cessation of National 
bonded debt building to curse posterity." 
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United States at a general election. Then let the states 
follow suit. If we want anything done, let us pay for 
it out of our pockets, or, lacking money, do without. 

" For myself, I do not anticipate for my country or the 
people disaster by the adoption of this ratio. Suppose 
the law were in effect and suppose that our legal tender 
notes and our Treasury notes were, to a large amount, 
presented for redemption and silver was offered to the 
holders in payment, would that depreciate the value of 
the legal tender and treasury notes ? 

" I tell you, my friends, if a conspiracy were entered 
into on the part of any man or set of men to affect the 
credit of this government, such as was done and success- 
fully carried out under a previous administration, I would 
be in favor of adopting an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, if elected by your suffrages, defining additionally 
what a traitor is. A traitor, my friends, is one who not 
only stabs at the life of his government, but at its source 
and inspiration, — its credit. 

" I would be in favor, if elected, of passing a resolu- 
tion that all debts of municipalities, or counties, or states, 
or corporations, or persons, shall be made payable in 
' legal money of the United States.' After the passage 
of these two amendments to the Constitution and the 
resolution I have recited, I firmly believe that Congress 
could safely acknowledge the right of silver to coinage 
on the basis of 15.98 to i. 

** What would we have to fear? Not the silver from 
Europe, for every dollar of that is in demand there, and 
is a legal tender in payment of debts. If there were no 
debts in Europe to pay, and there was a large amount 
of surplus silver, the silver might be shipped to this coun- 
try for our produce and manufactures. But, there are 
debts over there, for, in this respect, Europe is an over- 
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burdened country, and there is, consequently, a great use 
for silver there. 

" The only surplus of silver which we need fear is that 
from Mexico, Central and South America. If the coin- 
age from our own mines amounted to as much as fifty 
millions a year, we certainly could not expect more than 
the same amount from the countries south of us, in all 
one hundred millions, let us say. Just about $140 a 
head. Our population is, say sixty-five millions. The 
productive capacity of each individual in this country, 
who is at work in field or forest, mine or manufactory, 
or in any of the departments of life, is certainly not less 
than two hundred dollars per annum. This ratio of sil- 
ver (to be coined) to the productive capacity of the 
American, then, is as $1.40 : $200. Therefore, $1.40 of 
coined silver would have to perform the function of sat- 
isfying two hundred dollars' worth of purchases or obli- 
gations of the individual at work. For instance, you are 
at work, and during the year you receive $200 for your 
labor. If every dollar of this additional coined money 
were in circulation, that is to say, $1.40 per head, this 
$1.40 would, with the gold and currency that is in circu- 
lation, also have to perform the duty of satisfying the 
wants and obligations of your $200 worth of labor. 

" It seems to me that this would be an enormous strain 
on the $1.40. And it also seems to me that if we kept 
up this coinage ratio and it increased in a geometrical 
way for the next five years, counting the value of labor 
to remain the same, which, under no possible condition 
could it do, that is, at only $200 a year, the money in 
circulation would still be compelled to move at a very 
lively rate through the channels of trade and commerce 
to meet the actual wants and obligations of the individual. 

" I have assumed that the actual labor value will not 
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increase, but this assumption could not, as I have said, 
by any possibility be true, for with the increased demand 
for our products and our manufactures, labor would have 
an increase also for its service, and would of necessity 
increase, if not in a geometrical, yet in an arithmetical 
proportion. Assuming that our people were lazy, in- 
different, careless, improvident, I can very well see that 
it would require very little money of any kind, depreci- 
ated or otherwise, to sustain such a class of population. 
But I am dealing with facts. We are not lazy, we are 
not careless, we are not improvident; but we are ener- 
getic, live, wide-awake, restless people, and our labor 
would increase in value in almost the same relative pro- 
portion to the money actually in circulation. 

" The productive capacity of the Mexican is perhaps not 
twenty-five dollars per year. This satisfies him, but it 
would not satisfy us. Under no conceivable circum- 
stances could the Anglo-Saxon race be satisfied with 
such an earning capacity for his labor as the Mexican or 
any other Latin race. This, then, is the meat of the 
whole affair. As our population increased, new avenues 
of wealth would be created, new fields of employment 
opened. Canals would be built everywhere in order to 
decrease the carrying cost of the products of the land. 
Good roads would be established ; improvements would be 
the order of the day, and the mighty march of the twen- 
tieth century be ushered in with a procession of as ener- 
getic, thorough-going and independent people as ever 
graced the habitable globe. Strikes would be fewer be- 
cause wages would be higher and labor everywhere in 
demand. 

" Circulatory money is the vital fluid of commerce. It 
is the blood of the commercial system. Let it become 
stagnated and the organs of respiration in trade will be 
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stopped and d-eath ensue. Let this blood go bounding 
on in its natural course; let silver take its place as a 
money metal, with the same privileges and rights that 
gold possesses, and just as surely as the sun rises and 
sets in his diurnal march, will this part of the life-blood of 
trade and commerce go on and energize the activities of 
human life to its beneficent and glorious end.'' 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE GIRL WITH A SAD FACE. 

After the speech, the band began to play and all who 
could possibly do so, moved oflf. A few of the older 
men and women remained to extend congratulations to 
the speaker, which they proceeded to do while the music 
was rasping the atmosphere. 

" I didn't know you was so well read, Mr. Hardie,'* 
said old Mrs. Wilmuth, with a severe pronunciation on 
the last syllable. " I wish you would stir up them kids 
in Congress inter doin' somethin' or other fur us country 
folks. They seem to have a idee as we h'aint got no 
sense, but we showed 'em to the contrary to-day." 

" Thank you, madam, I am but a poor speaker at best. 
I feel that I know my lesson, but I am like the awkward 
boy at school who cannot tell it as he should." 

" That's quite true," she answered. " You have a heap 
of nat'ral sense, but you h'aint got the right way to use 
it." The old lady was quite unaware of the doubtful 
strain of her compliment. Harold laughed heartily. 
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"Fools IS fools one time's well as another, but it takes 
a awful smart man to play the fool only once in a while, 
because you see," she began to explain, " it don't come 
so nat'ral. Now I don't mean to say as you played the 
fool. No, not a-tall. Not for a minit; but what I was 
tryin' to say was this : That these 'ere yaps in the coun- 
try never understood nary word you was a saying. They 
don't know nuthin' about your sixteen to one, nor none 
of them things. Why, Parson Carroll here, he was asleep 
a half the time leanin' 'gainst this 'ere tree, with his hat 
part way down over his face, lookin' like a jackdaw. 
Now, Parson, you ain't agoin' to tdl Mr. Hardie how 
glad you was to hear what you didn't hear, is you ? " 

With this she pushed back her white poke bonnet and 
shoved her glasses up to the landing place on her fore* 
head and thrust a bony finger into the parson's side. 

" You're a little unkind, Sister Wilmuth; I heered the 
most of the speech, but my thoughts a part of the time 
was a trav'lin' over the sins of my flock, and if my nat'ral 
eyes was shet, my speritual eyes was wide open. I was 
agoin' to say that it was the most intellect'ral speech I 
have listened to for a long time. There was reason in 
it; there was ph'losophy in it; there was jedgment in it, 
and there was common sense in it." 

Here the parson began to grow warm, but Harold, hav- 
ing heard enough, turned his head away, and as he did 
so, his eyes caught sight of a tall, spare girl of apparently 
seventeen years of age, leaning against a tree. A most 
disconsolate expression was on her countenance. She 
looked up at the moment. His sympathy must have 
shown itself in the momentary glance he gave her, for 
her face brightened just a little bit. 

The parson was in the midst of another sentence, and 
Harold, turning around, barely caught the words, " the 
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people knows it ; they knows Congress ought to go ahead 
and do somethin', because, if they don't, there will be 
white slavery in the land instead of Nigger slavery." 

Harold's mind was on the girl with a sad face, and so 
he heard nothing very distinctly. 

"I thinks myself, it was the most arkitect'ral speech,^* 
said Mrs. Wilmuth, raising her arms and getting ready. 

" Intellectual you mean. Sister Wilmuth, not arkitect'- 
ral," meekly interposed the preacher, who had an indis- 
tinct idea that his correction might be wrong after all. 

" I don't want to dispute what you have said. Brother 
Carroll, but there's a 'stinction between arkitect'ral and 
intellect'ral. The sense in which I uses the word is of a 
foundation ; a building and a cupalow. Now, Mr. Hardie 
had all these things in his talk. He dug out the founda- 
tion, he laid the bricks after working up the mortar and 
stuff; he chopped down the timbers and fixed 'em in their 
places, and he went on buildin' his work tell he had the 
whole thing ready, and then he put on the cupalow. This 
is what I mean by an arkitect'ral speech. So you see I'm 
right." 

Mrs. Wilmuth smiled at the parson in a most benignant 
way. The band commenced a new tune much stronger 
and more inharmonious than the previous one. Others 
came up at this juncture in the conversation, and, seeking 
a convenient opportunity^ Harold quietly withdrew. 
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CHAPTER III. 



MORE OF THE GIRL WITH THE SAD FACE. 



The speech had been delivered in the morning. The 
dinner, spread on long pine boards nailed on uprights 
some six or eight feet apart, joined to stately oaks, some- 
what in a square shape, had been eaten and everything 
cleared away, when Harold, sauntering through the grove 
of trees with his hands behind him, was suddenly at- 
tracted by the soft cries of some one in distress. Glanc- 
ing around, he beheld a figure leaning against a tree 
with her face buried in her hands. His footfalls aroused 
her. She glanced up hastily, and, seeing him, averted 
her face in some confusion. Naturally he hesitated what 
to do or what to say, but only for a moment. With a 
quick movement he was at her side. 

"In a day of so much joy and happiness it seems 
strange to have tears. Is there anything I can do for 
you?" 

She stopped sobbing and bashfully glanced upward at 
the open, manly countenance before her; then dropping 
her eyes to the ground she said : 

You are a stranger and can do nothing." 
How came you to this place? " he asked very gently, 
and then apologetically, " I don't mean to be inquisitive ; 
if your answers are honest I may help you." His hesi- 
tation had given way to a natural sympathy for the un- 
fortunate. 

"My mother died two days ago. This morning I left 
home and came to the barbecue, thinking perhaps I might 
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have the opportunity of getting employment ; but the peo- 
ple are all strangers, and I have been unsuccessful." 

There was something like a wail of despair in these 
words. 

" Where do you live? " 

" We lived on the other side of the river some ten miles 



away." 
" How did you get across? " 



By the ferry, of course." She smiled at his ignorance. 
Then, catching a look of ulterior knowledge in his face, 
she explained, " The boatman knew me and let me over 
free." 

" Why did you not stay with the boatman's family? " 

" I did not like the surroundings." There was a 
strange light in the great, brown eyes. 

" I meant no harm," he answered quietly. " Did you 
have no friends to whom you could go, no relatives ? " 

" None in the world. Mother and I lived alone. We 
could not leave because we had nowhere to go, and the 
work on the farm was too hard for her. It's really what 
killed her." 

At the memory of her mother's suffering and death 
the young girl began to sob. Harold turned away his 
head as if not noticing her grief. His heart was greatly 
touched. With an effort at self-control she finally ceased 
to sob and resumed in a more quiet way her narrative. 

" The boatman came over at my request and made the 
cofHn. Together we dug the g^ave and buried her in 
the little green plot next to father." 

The memory of these things affected the young girl 
to tears again. The sun, coming through the branches of 
the trees, created little, sparkling diamonds of those tears 
as they fell. 

'" At his wife's invitation I stopped at their house until 
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this morning, then came here. They were very kind 
to me." 

The young man's sympathies were now thoroughly 
aroused. It was time for action, not words. His mind 
was made up. 

" Do you know the Hardie place on the Hoover road, 
some three miles east of here ? " he asked, forgetting for 
a moment that she had told him the people at the barbecue 
were all strangers, and, therefore, she could not have 
known the places or roads very well. She shook her 
head in response. 

" If you will follow the creek there," he said, pointing 
in a northeasterly direction, " you will find that it bends 
to the southward, and you will discover a crossing of 
heavy slabs of stone and a broad road. The road is 
called Hoover's. Follow it for two miles, then you will 
find that it crosses diagonally another road. Keep right 
on for another mile and you will enter a lane. The place 
on the right, an old-fashioned, two-story frame house, is 
mine. If you care to have my shelter, you may stay 
there until you can secure a home with some good 
people." 

She caught his hand and, pressing it gratefully, mur- 
mured her thanks. 

" I began to despair this afternoon that any one would 
help me. Why should I have despaired? Is there not 
a God ? Yet I was faithless and unbelieving." 

" I have no vehicle here," he said, " or I would take 
you in it." 

" Oh, I don't mind the walk," she answered. " I really 
prefer walking. Good-bye," she added, after a pause; 
" may the stars of heaven bless you." Then she picked 
up a small black satchel, containing all her worldly pos- 
sessions> wd walked rapidly away. 
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" There, what an ass I have made of myself," Harold 
reflected, as he strained his eyes to watch the fast dis- 
appearing figure of the girl. "I, a bachelor, too! 
What — will — ^A-n-n^e-t-t-e say I Hang it all! I must 
find some way to get rid of this girl. Why wasn't she 
a boy I There's Hoover now," he meditated further, " he 
could take her. No, by granny, he is a bachelor, too. 
Women are troublesome things. Confound it all, this 
thing will scandalize me yet. But where else could I 
send her? I can't pick up a strange, homeless girl like 
that and plank her down on some other folks without per- 
mission. If I shelter, feed and clothe the innocent and 
the homeless, whose business is it but my own? But 
what will Annette say?" At this thought he ran his 
hands through the thin silken strands of hair covering 
his head, with a most absolutely woe-begone expression. 

" What the devil are you doing with your face? " 

The sound of a voice near startled him. Looking up 
Harold beheld his friend, Hal- Hoover. Tall, erect, with 
broad chest and shoulders, rather long neck and limbs 
strong and supple, this was Hal Hoover. The two had 
been schoolmates, and years before had moved to B — : — 
County, where they bought adjacent ranches and carried 
on their business quite successfully. As the love of Da- 
vid and Jonathan, so was the love of these two men> for 
each other. 

" O, nothing," replied Harold, a trifle testily. " I was 
not conscious of having my photograph taken." 

" Why, bless my soul, old fellow," the other said, " you 
look like the sickest tabby I ever saw. By the way, who 
was that girl you were talking to? She looked like a 
stranger." 

" Pish ! " said Harold. " Not so loud, my friend. I 
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think I know what you are going to say, but I don't want 
these trees to hear us ? Have you got your blacks here ? " 
he asked suddenly. 

" Yes." 

" Then I will tell you what an ass I have made of my- 
self on our way home." They went off arm in arm to 
where the team was hitched. 

"Your speech was a great hit/' said Hal, loosening 
the reins. "Whoa there, Nell," talking to one of his 
horses. Harold blushed slightly at the compliment. 

" You should have heard old Mrs. Wilmuth," was the 
only answer. 

"Yes? Dixon says he is going to keep the fires hot 
for you. But what did Mrs. Wilmuth say? " 

" She said I dug the foundations, laid the bricks and 
mortar, planed the planks, and put the cupola on top." 

"The old lady is rather quaint in her modes of ex- 
pression," said Hal. " By the way. Parson Carroll says 
you are the only man who can stem the tide of Populism 
now sweeping over the land." 

"Parson Carroll would better attend to his spiritual 
duties and let politics alone." 

"Joe Weatherby from the Snake Hole District says 
you are sweeping everything in sight down there." 

" Joe must have been drinking again." 

" Frank Holmes was wonderfully impressed, and said 
he had been considering leaving the old party, but after 
hearing you he intended to remain and be a better Demo- 
crat than ever." 

" He was never a very good Democrat. I have heard 
he went off after the greenback craze a number of years 
ago. 

" You should not bring up old scores against those who 
are willing and anxious to be your friends." 
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" My friends ? Great heavens ! What do they want 
to send me to Congress for? I am half sorry I spoke to- 
day." Hal saw that there was something other than 
politics on the mind of his friend at this time. 

"You underrate your abilities, my boy. You have 
a clear head, a practical mind, good, sound, common 
sense and an excellent delivery." 

" I could not draw a bill, except for my salary. Well, 
I am in for it, I suppose, and might as well go on to the 
end." 

" Col. Thompson is the only avowed candidate so far," 
said Hoover, " and as he lives in the smallest county in 
the district, and you live in the largest, you have an ad- 
vantage to begin with." 

" And thou lovest me, no more on that subject," was 
Harold's reply. 

They both remained silent for some minutes, while the 
blacks pranced down the stony road at a clattering gait. 

" So, Charlie ; so, Nellie I " The horses shied slightly 
at the figure of a spare-made girl with shoulders a trifle 
bent. Hal caught sight of a pair of gjeat brown eyes. 
There was just the faintest possible smile of recognition 
as she looked up and saw Harold in the buggy, which was 
returned with a quick deft movement of the hand to his 
hat. Hal didn't observe the latter, but his quick eye took 
note of the smile. 

" What did that mean ? " he asked suggestively. 

"What did what mean?" responded the other, with 
his eyes in the distance. 

" What did your great-gjeat-g^andmother's cat mean 
by falling into the well ? You know what I mean. What 
is the use of trying to deceive me? Is that girl going 
to your house ? Answer me honestly." 

There was a tone of vexedness in his friend's voice 
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that made Harold wince. His inclination to conceal was 
overcome by the warm spirit and solicitude of his friend. 
He determined to be candid, though this was an occasion 
where the part of candor seemed difficult to play. In as 
few words as possible he told all» from the first glance 
that he had had at the sad face while talking with the 
parson and Mrs. Wilmuth. 

"Well, well, well!" said Hal, throwing one of his 
long legs over the dashboard, and crossing it with the 
other. He leaned back in his comer of the buggy and 
looked at his friend in an incredulous sort of way. Then 
he blurted out: "What in the mischief will Annette 
think ? " The other put on a most gruesome expression. 

" It isn't that, Hal ; it isn't what she will think; she has 
a right to her thoughts, if only she will not express them." 

" She will not conceal them," said his friend. 

" She will be sure to have something to say, I know. 
What shall I do? I cannot send the girl away. I will not. 
She may drift into the city, then Heaven only knows what 
will become of her." 

" Is she not old enough to look after herself? " 

" I cannot tell ; but, judging from her narrative, she 
appears wholly unacquainted with the world. I imagine 
she is some wild flower grown up on rather sterile soil." 

" Good gracious ! What a danger to both of you 1 " 

" Morally speaking, my dear Hal, none whatever. An- 
nette will be in the way as a rock of defence." The other 
shook his head. 

" You don't know yourself. No one does until fully 
tried and tested. Better send her away." 

" I tell you I will not. There's something in the face 
of that girl I can't get rid of. It has made an indelible 
impression on my mind that eternity itself can never 
efface. If I were to send her off, I am afraid that I 
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would be weak enough to follow her in less than a day's 
time to bring her back. I would prefer not to have her at 
my home, but I want her near me." Hul drew up the 
horses at his friend's gate. 

" What will you have her do? " 

" I don't know," he replied, shaking his head. " I 
suppose I will have to find out what her talents are." 
He got out of the buggy. " Come over to-night, and I 
will introduce you." Harold stood with his hand on the 
gate latch. 

" All right, after supper," sang out the other as he 
gave the reins to the blacks and they trotted rapidly down 
the lane. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHEREIN RELIGION^ METAPHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY PLAY 

A PART. 

Harold strode into the kitchen. The Chinaman was 
busy preparing the evening meal. 

" Jim, cook enough for one more to-night." After a 
pause, " What have you got for supper? " The Celestial 
pointed to a large rare tenderloin steak on the table, 
lifted the lid from a pot of potatoes, threw open the stove 
door and showed a panful of hot rolls, not quite done; 
but he opened not his mouth. 

" It is time she was here," Harold said to himself, go- 
ing to one of the windows opening on the front porch 
and looking out. Bena stood momentarily at the gate 
before entering. There was a pleased look on her face 
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as with a quick step she walked up the graveled way to 
the front door. Harold went to the hall entrance and 
pulled at a knob. The Chinaman presented himself. 

" Bring supper for two in here." With a low bow the 
Chinaman left. There was a rap at the front door. 
Harold opened it wide, extended his hand, and invited 
Bena into the library. Her eyes wandered around the 
room in a childlike way, but not with the embarrassment 
of a child. 

"You have so many books," she said, looking 
at the rows of volumes on the shelving, and taking off 
her bonnet. As she did so a mass of brown, wavy hair 
fell down over her shoulders. Her features were regu- 
lar; her complexion browned from exposure. A dim- 
ple like a buttercup was to be seen just above the comer 
of her mouth. Her clothes showed evidence of the dusty 
walk. Her black satchel was almost white with the lime- 
stone dust. 

" Yes, quite a variety," he answered. " Are you fond 
of reading?" 

" More fond of it than words can express," eagerly. 

" Have you ever been to school ? " 

" No; my mother taught me everything I know," she 
said sadly. 

" Did she own the place where you lived? " 

" We were only renters. You may not know the 
troubles and trials that renters living in a drouthy coun- 
try contend with." She looked up at him where he was 
still standing by the doorway, appealingly, and in a way 
to stop this line of questioning. 

" I suppose you did not have many associates? " 

" Only my parents." 

" I suppose you can do all kinds of housework ? " he 
said. 
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I ** I can, but I prefer some avocation that is more toler- 
able and agreeable." Again that inexpressible sadness 
in her countenance, awakening in Harold's mind a new 
train of thought. 
I " What vocation would you prefer? " 

" I want to be a helper of my kind," was the simple 
reply, said in a quiet, matter-of-fact way. Harold 
started. Her utter helplessness and her aspiration 
seemed so far apart that he smiled. 

The Chinaman came in with a small deal table, and, see- 
ing the figure of a young lady in the room, dropped it in 
a surprised way. 

" What are you standing there for, you almond-eyed 
bumpkin? " cried Harold. " Get a move on you, for this 
young lady is very hungry, I know. Show her up stairs 
to the north room, and see that there is plenty of water, 
and towels." A thought struck him. 

" Excuse me, but what is your name ? " It was strange 
he had not thought to ask that question before. 
Bena Carleton," she answered. 

My name is Harold Hardie. As soon as you are 
ready, come down. Miss Carleton, and we will have 
supper." 

Bena followed the Chinaman up stairs, while Harold 
crossed the hallway and entered his own private apart- 
ment. It was a bijou affair. The paper on the walls was 
new, and the design exquisite. It represented a female 
figure standing on a white marble stairway in front of a 
beautiful palace. One hand toyed with a red rose, the 
other was grasping the skirt of her dress as though she 
were starting out for a walk. A band of gold encircled 
her head. 

The furniture was of old mahogany, rich and solid in 
appearance. The bed, with its light canopy, its clean 
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white linen, its shams of exquisite workmanship, evi-i 
denced taste in selection and care. On the dressing case, 
with its large, full-sized mirror and marble top, lay a 
variety of knick-knacks, Easter cards, photographs, toilet 
mats, book marks, cologne sets, and a handsome celluloid 
comb and brush case. The wash-stand was adorned with 
an exquisite set of old gold pieces.. The walls were hung 
with receptacles for whisk-broom, slippers, cigars, 
matches and a case for a feather duster. A handsome 
chandelier swung from the center of the ceiling. There 
were only two paintings, bust-size, one of a dark-haired 
gentleman, grave and severe of countenance, and the 
other that of a very sweet-faced lady with blue eyes and 
faultless coloring; evidently Harold's father and mother. 
A number of richly upholstered chairs and a couple of 
dyed sheep-skins completed the furnishings. It was cer- 
tainly a neat, inviting and cozy apartment. 

After his preparation, Harold went back into the library 
and sat down in one of the cane-bottom rockers. Jim had 
placed the supper in readiness. In a few minutes the 
stranger entered. 

" Hope I did not keep you waiting," she said, looking 
much freshened for her ablutions. He noticed the glossi- 
ness and beauty of her hair. She appeared not more than 
seventeen years of age. 

" Not at all," he answered, getting up and going to the 
table and proffering her a chair. " Fm afraid Jim will 
not serve you as well as you were served at the barbecue," 
he added. 

' " I ate very little," she responded. " The laughter and 
enjoyment was too great for me. I nearly choked in 
the effort to eat. Why do you look at me so hard ? " she 
questioned presently. " I never had any one to look at 
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me that way before/' There was no indication of anger 
in the tones, only a remonstrance. 

Harold blushed visibly. " Excuse me," he answered. 
" It seems strange to me to have you here." 

" Why does it seem strange ? " 

Harold said nothing in reply to this question. His 
wits were rapidly departing; he could not think. Such 
innocency was remarkable. After a while he managed 
to gather up his broken bits of thought and shape them 
into a form in which speech could be made plain, and said : 

" The world has a way of viewing things in accordance 
with its conception of what may be right," he replied 
very gently. 

Harold then began to inwardly abuse himself for not 
changing the subject. He wondered if she would go 
away if he should attempt to explain. The thought was 
stifling. The blood rushed so rapidly to his head that 
he was again on the point of losing what power of speech 
he possessed. At the same time, an indefinable interest 
in this creature took hold of his whole nature ; a wish to 
serve her, and an anxiety to please her. All the time 
she was looking at him straight as a little child. The 
room was getting very close and hot. 

" Let me help you to a piece of steak. Bring some 
water, Jim." As the heathen went out of the door with 
a quick, cat-like tread, Harold remarked : 

" He is one of the best house servants in the land, be- 
sides being a gardener. Good natured, too, and stands 
any amount of abuse." 

Bena was intelligent enough to know that he had 
changed the conversation for some reason, and while she 
did not know the cause, she thought better to wait a more 
convenient season to repeat her inquiry. With utmost 
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simplicity, after finishing her meal, she leaned back her 
head and said : 

" I like you." Then quietly raising her hands, she put 
them back of her long tresses and joined them together. 
Presently she gave expression to this unexpected remark : 

" It's so good to have some one to like and to look 
up to." 

Harold started in some confusion. The words brought 
a sense of mortification to him. For a moment he felt 
that he had committed his first wrong act against a pure, 
innocent creature. Would it lead to others? Sitting 
opposite to her now, he experienced what he had never 
felt before, a peculiar kind of exhilaration. He had made 
a discovery. He wondered why he should ever have 
thought of Annette, a vain, frivolous woman, while here 
was a girl who had appealed to every sentiment of ad- 
miration in his heart. He could cultivate Bena's nature 
and make of her a superb creature. 

He brushed these thoughts away, but they returned. 
Again and again he put them out of his mind, and again 
and again they came back to torment and please him. 
His face must have darkened with the violence of his re- 
flections. So much so that Bena noticed the change and 
said very quietly: 

" What is it that disturbs your mind ? Your face ap- 
pears harsh." 

A cheerful smile came over him at this frankness as he 
replied : 

" The face is often not a true index of the mind, 
though," he added, hastily, " it sometimes is." 

They had left the table and were seated in the bay win- 
dow. The night had settled down, but through the open 
they could see the myriads of stars winking and blink- 
ing through their white eyfes. 
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" I am looking for Mr. Hoover every minute," said 
Harold presently. 

" Who is Mr. Hoover ? " asked Bena. " The gentle- 
man in the buggy with you this evening? " 

" Yes, and an awfully fine fellow he is, too. Just as 
true as steel, and scrupulous in all things." 

" I'm sure," she replied, " he cannot be as " She 

started to say " good," but changed the form of expres- 
sion to, " as kind as you." 

" He is far better." 

Bena thrust one finger into the dimple of her cheek and 
rested her head in a meditative manner. 

" I feel that I know so little of the world's ways, and 
yet I am so anxious to know much, and then try to do 
some good." 

There was a yearning in the very tones of her voice 
that struck Harold with a strange force. His own life 
had not been moulded after that order, and yet here was 
a plain, honest, innocent country girl, eager to be in- 
formed, eager to do some special work in the interest of 
others. 

" What would you want to learn ? " he asked curiously. 

" Everything in those books of yours. Then I think I 
could teach what is right and good." 

Harold smiled at her simple confidence, and replied : 

" I fear if you should read all of those books, you would 
certainly regret it afterwards." 

" Then I should ask God to direct me." 

Here was a new train of reflection. Harold's life had 
been one of entire self-dependence. The thought that 
God took any interest in his worldly affairs seemed un- 
natural. While a believer in the Deity, he had never 
taken any great hold of the attributes of God. In this he 
was an agnostic. 
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" Do you think God would concern himsdf in your 
efforts here?" 

She glanced up at him in surprise, and then, looking out 
upon the star-bespangled canopy of the night, answered: 

" Is He not our Father? Have we not a right to ex- 
pect help from an earthly father, and is not our Heavenly 
Father as much concerned in our earthly affairs as our 
earthly father is? The Bible says this, and what is in the 
Bible that I understand, I believe." 

" You don't believe in anything there that you do not 
understand, then?" he queried, anxious to lead her out 
into metaphysical paths. 

" It is not that," she answered, " the things that I do 
not understand are not the things that I do not believe — 
that is, not always. Mother used to say that it was better 
to leave the heart open to the spirit of grace than to doubt 
or disbelieve." 

Further conversation along this line was disturbed by 
a knock at the library door. It was Hal Hoover. He 
had opened the front door in his usual free manner, but 
stopped at the threshold of the library just in time to hear 
the last remarks of the orphan. His entrance not having 
disturbed the conversation, he rapped loudly with his 
knuckles to attract attention. 

" Hate to bother you, old boy, but couldn't aflford to 
stand here knocking the skin off my hand on your door." 

" Come right in," said Harold, getting up and coming 
forward. " No regulations here with you, you know. 
Miss Bena Carleton, my friend, Mr. Hal Hoover." 

" Happy to know you. Miss," said Hal. 

Bena rose and bowed slightly, then resumed her seat. 
Hal drew his chair up into the alcove, purposely seating 
himself between the two. For a few moments there was 
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silence. No one spoke. Bena was the most unconcerned. 
She was watching the stars. 

" Why do they twinkle so? " she asked. " Why don't 
they give a steady light like the sun and moon? " She 
looked at Harold for reply. 

" My friend here is the astronomer; I know very little 
about such matters," he answered smilingly. 

Hal coughed slightly at this remark and then said in an 
off-hand manner: 

"After you get acquainted with Harold, Miss Carle- 
ton, you will discover a trait of ridiculous humility in his 
character and a disposition to absorb knowledge from 
others without imparting any of his own." 

" I have found that out already," she said with a quaint 
curl of her lips. 

" He knows just as much, about these stars as I do,"^ 
continued Hal, " but since he has appealed to me, I will 
try to answer your question. In the first place, those stars 
are millions and millions of miles away from this earth. 
In the second place, their light is a refractive one. Now 
a refractive light is not a light having a source of power 
of its own, but is a light which is turned from a direct 
source. The sun's rays falling upon the stars, glance off 
into space, and it is, therefore, this glancing light you be- 
hold as though it were twinkling. The cause of the twin- 
kling is simply this: After glancing off from the stars, 
the light becomes weaker and weaker the farther it trav- 
els, and, therefore, unable to. pursue a direct course to 
your eyes. The distance is so great and the atmosphere 
so vaporous that the light becomes wavy, and this is what 
makes the stars appear to twinkle. The waves of light 
rise and fall like the billows of the ocean, because the 
leases of your own eyes are not large enough-aod poweiv 
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ful enough to concentrate them or bring them together 
into a mass/' 

" Thank you," she said. " I had thought that the stars 
had their own light like that of the sun. That they were 
blazing little worlds and sputtered up and down like little 
candles. There's so much to learn and I am so anxious 
to learn." 

Hal thought to himself, ** I wonder whether this girl is 
shamming ignorance or not? " At the thought the blood 
rushed into his face. He felt that the unexpressed 
thought was an erroneous one, and calculated to injure 
her in his own estimation. He was puzzled to know 
what his friend intended to do for her. After a lengthy 
conversation, Hal arose to leave. 

" You are not going," exclaimed Harold. " Why not 
stay with me to-night?" Hal started to say no; but, 
inspired by a new thought, he accepted the invitation. 



CHAPTER V. 



A MORAL STRUGGLE. 



The young men, after Bena retired, settled themselves 
for a smoke and a quiet talk. 

" Strange, strange creature," said Hal. " Don't know 
much of ailything, and yet knows so much more that is 
worthy of knowing, than either of us. So confiding, so 
frank, so rfeligious, so innocent. Do you know, I am 
half-way in lovt With her. By the way, what will An*^ 
nettcnowsay?" 
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" Hang Annette ! Er — I don't mean that exactly. I 
don't know, and what is more, I don't care." Harold's 
heart was fast getting cold. 

"Have you made up your mind what to do?" Hal 
asked. 

" Yes." 

"What is it?" 

" She stays," dropping some ashes into the cuspidor. 

" I think rU move over here," said Hal, looking out of 
the comers of his eyes. 

" All right, be awful glad to have you." 

" I mean I'll board with you." 

" All right, old boy, plenty in the cupboard." 

" Pay half the expense of the house myself/' 

" Not a cent." 

" Yes, I will." 

" Pay your own, then." 

" What about a housekeeper? " 

" Don't need any." 

" Better for us all. It'll pay to get one.** 

" In what respect? " 

" Out of regard for the world's opinion." 

"Darn the world. The world's got a false opinion 
about such things." 

" The world will say dreadful things of us." 

"Will that make it so?" 

" No; but why not avoid the appearance of evil? " 

Harold grew excited. 

" I don't care a continental about the opinions of Soci^ 
ety. Such things are based altogether upon scandalous 
ideas and not the truth. Hal, I want to tell you a secret 
Don't mention it. I never knew my own heart imtil my 
eyes first saw Bena. I rather fear Annette has moved off 
itom the sphere of my affections/' 
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" Annette is rich, graceful, vivacious." 

" Yes, but inclined to be frivolous." 

"Do you expect to marry Bena — Miss Carleton, I 
mean? " asked Hal. 

" I'm afraid your question is like the stars on the out- 
side. Too far off." 

" I tell you this is wrong — radically wrong," the other 
said somewhat excitedly. "You should not have sent 
her here." 

" I don't see any wrong in feeding the hungry and lodg^^ 
ing the shelterless." 

" Would you like for your sister to be placed in such 
circumstances ? " This was a keen thrust. It pene- 
trated through the thin coating of morality that Harold 
affected. 

" My God ! What do you mean ? " he asked hoarsely, 
bending forward and looking searchingly at Hal. 

" Is an environment like this suited to an innocent na- 
ture? If you were a father, would you like for a child 
of yours to be thrown into such an environment? " The 
blade penetrated still deeper and the red blood gushed 
forth in a torrent now. Harold covered his face with his 
hands. 

" I should have been more earnest in my expostula- 
tions," said his friend, " more prompt, but it took some 
time for me to fully realize your danger. It is not too 
late to correct this mistake. It must be corrected. Your 
idea of morality is one thing, but there is something in 
the world more profound and intense than you have ever 
conceived. Your mind has not fully realized what is 
right in the true sense of that word. No one would ob- 
ject to your clothing the naked and feeding the hungry, 
but it should be done in a way to avoid the appearance 
of wrong-doing. It is not right and cannot be right for 
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you to put this girl into an environment that may damn 
her future. My friend, if you love her, think of the 
cruelty you are exercising towards her. If I have spoken 
lightly heretofore, I speak seriously now. There is a 
great future before you, but it cannot come through any 
such madness as you propose. You may think you are 
strong enough to fight and overcome every temptation 
from within and from without, but you cannot overcome 
the prejudices of the world. 

" There's another thing. Get out of the way of tempta- 
tion. Don't deliberate, don't stop to argue, don't hesi- 
tate. No one's moral nature is ever strengthened by an 
invitation to do evil. My love for you is very great ; ex- 
ceeding great, my friend, and my heart is knit with yours. 
I am not willing to take any part in this thing. On re- 
flection I feel that is not the way to help you. I want you 
to promise me to provide some elderly female to look after 
this young woman. When I looked into her sad eyes 
to-night, my heart reproached me for the part I was 
taking. At her utter helplessness I experienced a shock 
that awoke the slumbering senses of my soul to duty's 
call. You will promise me, will you not ? " 

During all this, Harold had not once looked up. The 
low monotone of his friend's voice sounded only faintly 
on his ears. Now and then he would catch a word or 
two. " Shun temptation," " inviting evil," " would it not 
be best to avoid the one and not do the other?" He 
thought of the earnest words of his mother when he was 
a little child : " Every fleeing footfall away from tempta- 
tion vibrates the strings of heaven's orchestra into sweet 
music." " Serious consequences ! " Were they not 
serious? The thought was stifling. He looked up in 
time to see his friend preparing to go. 

" I have had a terrible struggle," he said, arising and 
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taking Hal by the arm, " between my infatuous sense of 
moral superiority and the real right, and the right has 
triumphed. Stay with me; I will not only promise, but 
perform." 

The clock in the library struck twelve as they went 
into Harold's room and crept into bed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A DREAM THAT WAS NOT TOUX 

The Chinaman's bell sounded very faintly on the slum- 
berous senses of the young men the next morning, but it 
was sufficiently penetrating to arouse them from their 
short rest. 

When Bena came into the library there was an anima- 
tion in her face not there before. A little red rose was 
in one hand and a bunch of violets in the other. 

" I arose early," she said in explanation, " and went out 
and gathered these for the table." With quiet dignity 
she advanced into the dining-room and placed the rose at 
Hal's plate and the bunch of violets at Harold's. The 
Chinaman had arranged things with his usual care and 
attention. 

" I cannot think of depriving you," exclaimed Harold, 
offering the violets back. 

" Nor I," said Hal, determining not to be outdone in 
politeness. 

" You are both unkind not to want my flowers after I 
have gone to the trouble of gathering them," she said 
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quite coquettishly, and putting out her hands for them. 

" Now, if you think so/' said Harold, " I shall keep 
mine to prove the contrary." 

" So will I," said Hal. Bena actually laughed. It 
was the first time her silvery tones had been heard. They 
sounded very sweet to one of the young men. 

" I never saw before such a pair of Dr(Mnios/' Bena re- 
marked, trying to impale a potato chip with her fork. 

" A rather severe commentary on the imitator," said 
Hal, not appearing to notice the dreadful fate of the 
potato, as it slipped away from the instrtunent of the 
executioner and fell into Bena's lap. A blush of con- 
fusion mounted her cheek at the mishap, giving a deli- 
cate rose-color to her complexion. Harold was anxious 
to see another potato drop in the same way. He was 
. much pleased with the altered appearance of the young 
girl. 

"Did you have a pleasant night's rest? " queried he. 

" Very nice, indeed ; and O, such a beautiful dream ! " 
After a pause, " But I didn't intend to mention that." 

" Let's have it by all means," cried both in unison. 

" It was not my purpose to excite and then not gratify 
your curiosity. That is something I dislike very much in 
others. You must pardon my fault," she added. 

Both young men insisted on hearing the dream; but 
Bena, with more firmness than she had before shown, de- 
clined to gratify their curiosity. 

When breakfast was over, they went into the library 
again. 

" I'm going to town on business. You will not be 
lonesome by yourself? You will find a pistol in this sec- 
retary in case you need it," said Harold. 

" Well, I shall not need it. I'm not afraid. Besides, 
I shall have companions," pointing at the rows of books 
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Upon the shelves. Harold put up his hand in a warning 
manner. 

** You must be careful in forming companionships like 
those. There*s a good deal of poison mixed up in that 
lot of stuff." He went over to the shelves and brought 
down the first volume of Macaulay's " History of Eng- 
land." " Here is one of the purest and best writers of 
the English." 

With the pleased expression of a child she took the 
book with exuberant thankfulness and, turning the pages, 
read the headlines as she went along. 

" I shall like this, I know. When I read history I al- 
ways feel as though I were talking and acting with those 
old-timey folks." 

The two men started off on their respective missions, 
while Bena went into the alcove to read. She had been 
there perhaps an hour. The cat-like falls of the China- 
man's feet in the dining-room made her nervous, just a 
wee bit. It was with some surprise that, hearing a slight 
sound, she found Jim standing in the hall doorway look- 
ing in. 

"Do you want to clean up in here?" she said. "If 
you do, I will go out on the porch." 

She had never seen a Chinaman before coming to Har- 
old's, and more than once found herself staring at him. 
She thought he was a horrid looking little thing, and 
wondered if he had much sense. His long dangling pig- 
tail excited her amusement, and the cat-like tread of his 
feet annoyed her. She mentally resolved that she did 
not like him. Not wishing to encourage Jim to talk to 
her, she hastily arose and passed out of the room. The 
Chinaman walked away, remarking to himself, " Mellican 
gal no talkee muchee wi' de Chinaman." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF A YOUNG OLD PERSON. 

Bena was a strange compound of childish simplicity 
and womanly self-possession. Her simplicity consisted 
in the absolute artlessness of her heart. She had been 
carefully trained in one direction, and that was sincerity 
— ^the sincerity that speaks and acts plainly; that speaks 
direct from the heart, knowing nothing beyond a sublime 
conception of truth. It was her training that made obe- 
dience such an easy matter. When Harold bade her go 
to his home, she went unhesitatingly. You may call this 
girlish imprudence. Yes. Unnatural ? I deny it. 

Your child — ^and remember Bena is but a child and 
knows little or nothing of social life — gets lost in the 
great city, stops on the doorstep of some great house, and 
wets the stone with its tears of distress. The first kindly 
hand outstretched to it, the first gentle words of cheer 
awaken confidence. It matters not the outward appear- 
ance of the new-found friend. It matters not whether he 
be a gentleman or a scoundrel, he can lead your little one 
farther and farther away from its home. This is trust. 
This is the blind confidence of youth, whether it be in boy 
or girl. 

The child or the young woman who has not seen any- 
thing of social life is like the lost lamb ; it has to be led 
home. Every other creature under the sun can get there 
by instinct or in some other way, but the child who has 
lived in an atmosphere of absolute faith, like the little 
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lamb, goes to its shambles or its bed of repose with con- 
fidence alike. 

The will trained in trust never argues ; the mind edu- 
cated to obedience never questions. It is only when we 
begin to question or to investigate that we lose our sim- 
plicity and get on the highroad to knowledge. No young 
girl reared as Bena was could be expected to know the 
imprudence of her act, for society that sets up certain 
standards is unknown to her. Society, however, or that 
which passes for the name, invites doubt, encourages im- 
prudence, and instils the deadly poison of insincerity. 
Our modem society really lowers the standard of true 
civilization. 

If Bena had conceived the first sentiment of doubt, there 
would have been occasion for hesitation or turning away ; 
but, believing that all persons were pure-minded (if she 
had any belief at all on the subject), there was no occa- 
sion for disquiet in her mind. If there had been even 
the vaguest conception of impropriety in the act, I have 
no doubt that Bena would have gone away at its dis- 
covery. I simply contend that she had not this concep- 
tion and could not have had. 

As for her womanly self-possession, that was a part of 
her physical training. Used to toil and labor, accus- 
tomed to roam the woods and prairies, over the lakes and 
hills, familiar with the pistol and rifie, the horse and the 
dog, what wonder that her well-developed physical na- 
ture asserted itself. 

Her womanly self-possession was indeed masterful and 
mindful of the things that concerned her physical well- 
being. The thought of securing a home ripened into a 
positive solution of her difficulties and satisfied her pres- 
ent want. 

It was not alone with the view of securing a home that 
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she SO readily accepted the hospitality of the young man, 
but coupled with that there arose within her a hope of at 
some time bettering her condition and repaying his 
generosity. 

It was Hal, however, who scented danger to both in 
such familiar intercourse. 

Bena was a picture to look upon as she sat there in an 
old faded gingham, with her hair flowing loosely about 
her in a wavy mass, bent brow, and earnest, thoughtful 
countenance. She had put one foot on the rung of a 
qhair and crossed it with the oth^r in a careless way, just 
showing her ankle and a wee bit of her black stocking. 
It would have been a pretty foot, but the shoes were rough 
and coarse, though small, and hid its natural beauty. 
Her shoulders were a trifle bent, as I have said before, 
and her hands rather large for so spare-made a woman. 
It being intensely warm, she had pushed back her sleeves, 
displaying arms of beautiful proportion, with a clear olive 
skin. 

There was scarcely a breath of air stirring. Out in the 
meadows she could hear faintly the musical tinkle of the 
sheep-bells. Away off, beyond the stretch of pasturage, 
there was a girth of mountain on whose stony sides the 
shrubby cedars grew. From the house, elevated as it 
was, she could see the winding road like a huge chalk 
mark turning and twisting and climbing the hill beyond. 
Interested in her book, this panorama attracted little at- 
tention. She read on and on, turning page after page 
greedily, as one eats after a season of fasting, until 
finally her eyes began to grow tired and her eye-lids to 
droop. Then it was her chin settled down upon her 
breast, her hands crossed upon her book, and her senses 
lapsed into a state of drowsiness. How long she re- 
Oiained in this condition she knew not. Awaking with 
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a start she heard the Chinaman busy in the library dust- 
ing the furniture and the books. There was that same 
grin upon his countenance as he glanced now and then 
at Bena out of the corners of his almond eyes. 

" What time is it ? " she asked, forgetting for the mo- 
ment her determination not to speak to him. He pointed 
to the clock against the wall over the mantel-piece. 

" My, my ! Two o'clock. I must have slept a long 
time," she said to herself. Then she resumed her read- 
ing. He came to the door leading out on the porch, 
istopped in a hesitating manner, and finally said : 

" Meester Hal say oo say dlinney, go. No wait f 'lor 
him." 

She went up stairs to her room to get ready, for she 
knew the Chinaman would not be long at his preparations. 
She had hardly gotten inside of her room when she heard 
the sound of many footsteps, then Harold's voice singing 
out to the Chinaman. When she descended she was sur- 
prised to see a rather portly figure of a woman with two 
little tots, one four and the other apparently six years 
of age, clinging to her skirts. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MRS. HARRISON AND HER TWO "TOTS." 



" Mrs. Harrison, Miss Bena Carleton. And these are 
Mrs. Harrison's little cherubs. Boozer and Koko," said 
Harold, introducing them all around. Bena caught up 
the little four-year-old arid kissed him much against his 
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will, then patted the little girl on the cheek and kissed her 
too, after which she shook hands with the elderly lady. 

" I love little children," she said ; " they always say 
such bright things." 

" Her's bad dirl. Her tissed me," said Boozer. 

" No, no, dear," said his mother. " She simply wants 
to show you how much she loves you, that's all." 

" Oo dot any tandy?" he inquired. Harold laughed. 
" He wants a tangible evidence of your affection, the little 
rascal." Then running his hands down into his pocket, 
he pulled out a small bag of candy and handed one stick 
to each child. 

" Not now, children ; wait until after dinner," said the 
mother warningly. The little girl handed hers to her 
mother. Boozer hung on to his. 
Me not eat it," he explained. 

What did you say to Mr. Hardie ? " asked the mother. 
Thank you," said the little girl. 
Is 00 dot any more ? " asked Boozer. They all 
laughed. 

" Perfectly incorrigible," said Mrs. Harrison. " Say 
*thank you,' my boy." 

" Fank 00, my boy," spoke up Boozer very promptly. 
More laughter, at which Boozer set up a howl. So, to 
make amends, Harold gave them both another stick. 

While Mrs. Harrison is getting herself and the chil-' 
dren ready for dinner, we will attempt a description of her 
and give a bit of her private history. She was above the 
medium height, with a plain mild face. There were traces 
of sadness in her soft blue eyes. She appeared to be not 
far from forty. Streaks of gray ran through her black 
silky hair. Her forehead was broad and partly covered 
with a bunch of curly locks. Her nose was pnxninent. 
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mouth small, and chin rather square and firm. Her teeth 
were beautiful in their pearly whiteness. 

As for her history, that is soon told. She had married 
rather late in life and very happily. Mr. Harrison had 
been a man rather indifferent to the use of money, and 
a series of unfortunate investments ruined him financially. 
After struggling in vain to repair his broken fortune, his 
health gave way under the stress of his mental suffering, 
and in a few short months he died. A kind neighbor took 
Mrs. Harrison to her home. From the earnings of a 
small music class she was barely enabled to pay the board 
of herself and children. Two years had rolled along in 
this manner when Harold, who had known her, now of- 
fered her a home with him. The terms were soon ar- 
ranged. She was to be a companion for Bena, have gen- 
eral oversight of the house, and her compensation was to 
be a moderate wage and a home for herself and children. 
She hastened to terminate her musical engagements, and 
while the few scholars she had hated to part with her, 
they were overjoyed to know that she bad bettered her- 
self. 

They all went into the dining-room. Harold had 
brought a large book from the library and placed it on a 
chair for Boozer. 

" Zis is a big 'ouse, ain't it, mamma? " said that young- 
ster, after Harold had seated him at the table. 

" Yes, dear." 

Bena occupied a seat next to Koko, and Harold and 
Mrs. Harrison took the ends. The Chinaman came in 
with a tray laden with dishes. 

" Is dat a man or 'oman ? " whispered Boozer loudly to 
his mother. It was the first time he had ever seen such 
a creature. 

^ A man, dear/' answered Mrs. Harrison. 
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" 'Ooks 'ike a 'oman," he ventured doubtingly. The 
Chinaman understood and grinned 

" Whut's zat b'ack fing hangin' dowm him back ? " 

" 'That's a pig-tail." 

" Mia HarT, him dot a pig-tail, too? " 

" No, dear, only Chinamen wear them." 

" Whut's a Tinamum ? " he asked. 

" A foreigner ; one who comes from a place away oflf ." 

"Badp'ace?" 

" No, no ; like where we used to live. Don't you know ? 
Don't talk any more now. That's a good boy." 

It was nearly three o'clock when they left the table. 

" I hav^ given directions to Jim, the Chinaman, to obey 
your orders in all respects," said Harold to the widow 
as she came in after a season of scrubbing Boozer's hands 
and face. His little red cheeks fairly glowed. 

" Come and sit by me," said Bena to Koko. The little 
one advanced shyly at the request. 

" We shall be good friends, shall we not? I will tell 
you some pretty stories some day," said Bena. " Do you 
like fairy stories ? " 

"Them stories as has goblins and elfs in them?" she 
said. 

" Yes, dear." 

" And ogers, too ? " 

" Yes ; ogres, too." 

" I like to hear about ogers. Is they any ogers livin' 
now?" 

" None at all." 

" They's fairies, though, for Miss Annette says so." 
Harold, talking to Mrs. Harrison, looked up. 

*' Who is Miss Annette ? " asked Bena. 

" Why, dw't you know her ? Ev'y body in this coun- 
try knows Mis3 Annette. She's got the fuzziest hair you 
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ever saw, and she's so nice, and tells such lovely fairly 
stories, and goes to all the parties, and all the young men 
love her." 

Koko stopped a moment to get her breath, and contin- 
ued : " And she wears the funniest looking things ! They 
call 'em vests, just like men's, you know, and a white 
shirt down in front. She lives out in the country, but 
comes to town nearly, ev'ry day. Her papa, he's a cattle 
man and had sheep like Mr. Harold." 

The widow was attracted by the sadness of the girl's 
countenance. Harold had told her the short story of the 
orphan girl, and her motherly heart yearned toward her. 
She looked at the faded gingham, and thought that it 
would not last very much longer. She wondered if Har- 
old had thought of her in this respect. She felt sure that 
he was not neglectful of small things, because of his re- 
membrance of the children. 

" I have forgotten something," Harold said, and hastily, 
excusing himself, he rushed out. Presently returning 
with a large-sized package, he walked over to Bena and 
handed it to her. " This is for you," he said. 

" What is it ? " she asked, opening the package. As 
she caught sight of two pretty dress patterns, tears started 
into her eyes. 

" O, thank you," she saidw " What can I do to deserve 
all your kindness ? " She arose and took his hands in 
hers and looked him fairly in the eyes. Mrs. Harrison's 
motherly heart was so touched fhat.she could have hugged 
Harold on the spot 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ANNETTE THEBAUX. 



About three miles from Harold Hardie's home there 
lived one of the most capricious pieces of femininity that 
ever existed, Annette Thebaux had a fuzzy head and a 
fuzzy mind. One might separate the tangled mass of 
hair, but you could not possibly do this with the gray 
matter of Annette's brain. That was bom tangled, and 
threatened to continue so until the end of Miss Annette. 

" I'm going to have a mask party," announced Annette 
to her father in the library. He looked up in a some- 
what austere manner. 

"Who said so?" 

" I." A pair of saucy eyes peered down over Mr. The- 
baux's spectacles. " Yes, sir, I said so ; and I dislike to 
have to repeat it." There was an air of mock indigna- 
tion about the girl that somehow charmed old Thebaux. 
She always reminded him of his wife in this respect. 
" Repetitions are the best indication of a good degree of 
ignorance," added Annette. 

" That is a new aphorism, Annette, and that is some- 
thing I dislike." 

"If that one don't suit, I suppose I can fetch up an- 
other." 

" For heaven's sake, do not try. One will do." 

" May I have the party ? " 

" On one condition." 

" Name it. If easy, it goes ; if hard, it don't." 

"I want you to answer a conundrum." Annette was 
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famous at this sport, so she answered, " Fire away." All 
attention. 

" It's as old as the hills." 

" Well, I don't care. Go ahead." 

" Easy as falling off a log." 

" Stop sawing, daddy; let's have it." 

"What's the difference between a soldier and a fe- 
male?" 

" O, shucks ! Give me something this side of the 
Flood." 

Mr. Thebaux was one of the most indulgent fathers 
in Christendom, but this did not prevent him from being 
idhocked at his daughter's slang. He was always being 
shocked, but had a habit of saying, " Ugh, ugh ! " 

" One faces the powder and the other powders the 
face." 

" That won't do. I want an answer ' this side of the 
Flood,' " he said mockingly. 

"Then ask hie a conundrum without so many white 
hairs on it." 

Dp you give it up ? " 

I have answered it,*' said Annette. With this she flew 
out of the room. 

" Annette ! " called her father. " Annette ! " No an- 
swer. " Annette ! I say." Still no answer. His back 

was to the door. " An ." He could get no further, 

for Annette's hands were placed over his mouth. 
He grabbed her quickly and tightly by the right arm from 
behind, and pulled her around in front of him and down 
upon his lap. 

" Why didn't you answer when I called ? " He play- 
fully shocrk her. " Don't you know that you must have 
more rfespect for me? " 

"Yes, sir. Is that all?" 
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"Annette, you are getting worse and worse. As a 
punishment I want you to cudgel your brain for another 
answer to that conundrum." 

" That's no punishment. I can't cudgel. I never could. 
My thoughts are spontaneous, not evolutive." 

" Well, then, you certainly can think of the dress and 
the manner of the soldier and compare them to that of the 
female." 

" Both wear vests," she exclaimed, jiunping from one 
knee to the other. 

" That's not a difference, but a similarity." 

"Well, one wears pants, and the other the bifiu*cated 
skirt," jumping back on the other knee again. 

"Keep still, will you? Try again." This time An- 
nette yawned loudly. 

" Annette, where are your hands ? " 

" Here they are," she said, taking them out of his coat- 
pockets and bringing with them a red-bordered handker- 
chief and a highly perfumed envelope. " Mr. Robert 
Thebaux," she said, reading aloud. " Well, well, well ! 
This is a conundrum all by itself. Let's see what's in- 
side." Annette began to open the envelope, when her 
father stopped her. He was somewhat agitated. 

" Not now, not now, darling. Not now," he said, 
forcing the envelope back into his pocket. Annette ob- 
served his agitation and wondered at it, but said nothing. 
She brought him back to the soldier and the female. 

" I reckon I'll have to give it up," she said. 

" There is no answer to the conundrum," said Mr. The- 
baux laughingly. 

But while Annette's words, and even acts, were sub- 
jects of fair criticism, her motives were, when under- 
stood, pure and bom of an innocent heart. Such a crea- 
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ture might not prove a fit companion for a jealous, ill- 
tempered husband, but the breezy nature of the girl might 
invigorate the atmosphere surrounding a lazy one. 

O I These Thebaux girls ! Whence do they spring 
and out of what kind of clay are they made? Fond of 
saying salacious things, they astonish yet interest you. 
Fond of performing parlor gymnastics, mortifying to 
more mpdest women, they terrify their own sex and are 
the constant targets for man's futile witticisms. Behind 
this apparent freedom is a hidden arsenal of shell, shot 
and shrapnel, and woe be to him who is rash enough to 
venture within range. 

" Returning to the subject of the mask party," said old 
Thebaux, a small, chubby man with a round bald head, 
" why, you are foolish, child. I can't allow a lot of crazy 
folks to come around here dressed up in Mother Hub- 
bards and go prancing through these rooms in pillow- 
shams and making a regular hullabaloo." The old gen- 
tleman shook his head in firm disapproval. 

"Well, dear, try me on another conundrum." 

" Le'me see, le'me see. O, yes. What's the difference 
between your nose and a bad scholar in his class ? " 

" O, pshaw I Ask me something hard. One's turned 
up and the other's turned down." 

There was no question as to the brightness of this 
femme de ranche. Mr. Thebaux squeezed the waist of 
his daughter and stroked her fuzzy hair with his hand. 

" Quite correct," he said. " Now, one more. Are you 
really in love with Mr. Hardie?" The little gray eyes 
twinkled with a mischievous light. The merest flush crept 
over the girl's rosy cheeks and then disappeared as rap- 
idly as it came. She moved uneasily on her father's knee. 

" I don't think that's any conundrum," she said pouting. 

"Why not, dear?" 
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" Because it can't be answered, and all conundrums 
are answerable, you know." This, archly. 

Mr. Thebaux, being a widower, had his daughter's 
welfare at heart to such an extent that he determined to 
know the state of her mind towards his neighbor, if pos- 
sible. He had imagined for some time that their inter- 
course was somewhat more than that of a friendly char- 
acter, and vaguely suspected that an engagement existed. 
His daughter, in everything else so trustful and confiding, 
in this respect was not at all so. 

"Annette, do you love your father?" He was very 
serious now. He could be serious when the occasion de- 
manded, and he wanted his daughter to be equally so. 
She wriggled a good deal, for the question imported 
grave matters, and Annette hated gravity. 

"Why, of course I do," she said, after a pause, and 
then kissing him twice on his bald head, she started to 
spring away. 

" Not yet, dear," he said kindly, holding her fast. 
" You have forgotten the conundrum." More wriggling. 

" I can't. I don't know the answer myself." The 
fuzzy locks shook all over. 

" Are you engaged to him? " 

"O, Pa! How could you think that?" Several 
blushes. 

" I don't think it," he responded. " I know it." 

This was one of Mr. Thebaux's white lies. They are 
not considered by some eminently respectable people as 
bad as black lies, but they are lies just the same. It is 
the common judgment of mankind to admire the former 
color in preference to the latter. This may account for 
the taste of some people in showing their preference in 
falsehoods. Mr. Thebaux was no better nor worse in 
this respect than many other good souls. His acquaint- 
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ance with the art to which I have referred may have had 
one merit. By assuming to know, he in this way deter- 
mined to make his daughter believe that he actually did 
know that she was engaged. The purpose of his life was 
to guard well the future of his darling child by drawing 
her out and making her confide in him the love of her 
heart. Woman-like, she was wary. It was not strange 
that she did not want him to know. No young woman 
ever makes a voluntary confidant of her father in matters 
of this kind. 

" How did you know it ? Did he tell you ? " she asked 
in a more dignified tone than she had yet assumed. 

" I confess nothing." 

" Mr. Hardie is a good friend, or rather was. I have 
not seen him for some time. He is probably amusing 
himself with the new girj." 

"What new girl?" 

" Oh I Have you not heard ? " Then Annette, glad 
of the respite, told her father the history of Bena Carle- 
ton, which she herself had learned some days before from 
the lips of Mrs. Harrison. 

" What did you do with that five-dollar gold piece I 
gave you about six months ago?" suddenly asked Mr. 
Thebaux. " Mr. Hardie is wearing a ring made out of 
that piece of money, I feel quite sure. Now, I do not ob- 
ject to your engagement. Not at all. He is a fine young 
man in every respect, and I wish you every happiness. 
Be sure, however, that you love him before you marry 
him. That's all. You can make arrangements for the 
party to suit your own convenience." Here he slapped 
her on the back and then gently pushed her away. Mr. 
Thebaux had come out victorious. His matter-of-fact 
manner astonished his daughter, and his kindness won her 
at last. 
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She started to the door, then came back and buried her 
head on his knees. " I really wish I knew my own heart/* 
she sobbed. '' Sometimes I think I do, and sometimes — 
sometimes I get dizzy and don't know whether I do or 
not We are engaged, but I shouldn't wonder if it lasted 
only a little while longer. Daddy/' she always called 
him "daddy" when she was particularly affectionate, 
** why can't I love real hard like other folks? " 

** Perhaps you love harder than you think/' he an- 
swered gently. 

"O, I don't think so/' she replied. "Mr. Hardie 
amuses me with his stilted phrases, and I enjoy hearing 
him talk, for he is so ponderous with his gorgeous gobs 
of words." 

"Why, what's that? What do you mean by such an 
expression ? " Mr. Thebaux asked quizzically. 

" O, that's just a saying of nrine to signify his noth- 
ings. You know young men don't say what they mean, 
and hardly ever mean what they say." 

" I suppose it's quite different with the g^rls, eh? " 

" Somewhat," she answered. " The only thing we are 
in doubt about is when we are in love, and I don't believe 
we fully know what love is until we marry and get one or 
two divorces." Of course. Miss Annette did not really 
mean this. She was merely talking so as to surprise her 
father, and her views did surprise him. They brought 
up a train of reflection that lasted so long that he heard 
very little more of what his daughter said. 

" I don't really see why girls want to marry at all," she 
rattled on, " unless it is to get rid of the opprobrium of 
being old maids. I think old maids have as distinguished 
a place in the world as other folks. They can be just as 
prietty and attractive, too, if they would only be quiet. I 
don't suppose I could ever be pne, for I ain't quiet 
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enough; I'm always running on with a lot of foolishness. 
See here, wake up. What's the matter, old dadsey? You 
look like a kitten crawling out of a tub of cold water that 
some bad boy has thrown him into." 

"O, eh? What were you saying?" ejaculated Mr. 
Thebaux. Then— "Yes, that's it exactly." Mr. The- 
baux rubbed his cheeks with both hands, then mopped 
his forehead and his eyes with his handkerchief to rouse 
himself more thoroughly, readjusted his gold spectacles, 
and settled himself back into his chair to hear more of his 
daughter's discourse. But that young lady, having been 
more sedate than usual, could no longer restrain her dis- 
position to be kittenish, and so proceeded to banter her 
father for a romp around the room. Nothing loath, the 
old gentleman, very spry and active, entered heart and 
soul into the sport of trying to tag his daughter last be- 
fore she could get out of the house. It was not until 
he had upset the center-table, bumped his nose against 
the door-facing and got caught in the stomach with sev- 
eral skilfully moved chairs, that he cried out " enough ** 
and declared that Annette was the winner. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE MASK PARTY. 



In due time all the preparations, which were simple 
enough in that country home, had been made for An- 
nette's party. The library and parlor, connected by fold- 
ing doors, were thrown into on^ rpom^ Midway across 
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hung a festoon of roses gathered in bunches and skilfully 
interlocked with green and cedar branches. In the cen- 
ter of the arch was a heart made of white chrysanthe- 
mums, through the middle of which ran a sharp leaf of 
the dagger plant, a crude representation of Cupid's 
dangerous play. It was supposed to represent a new 
version of the arrow of that little gentleman. The 
idea was entirely original with Annette. 

The musicians occupied the bay window. They were 
foreigners. The music was poor, but it was decidedly 
better in quality than the dancing. 

There were several scores of guests present, and these 
represented the sexes quite equally. When Bena ar- 
rived she was bewildered at the strange sight. She had 
never been to a party of any kind before. The butterfliesi 
angels, dominos, the Mary Queen of Scots, and the ever- 
lasting George Washington, peering out from behind 
their masks, each and all sent a thrill of nervousness 
through her veins. 

" O, she's all right," she heard a very hoarse voice in 
a black domino say to a blue butterfly. " A trifle of the 
greenwood and prairie hay about her, you know." Then 
at a sign from the other, the speaker lowered her voice, 

" Think so ? Which is which ? " 

" The portly figure is that of Mrs. Harrison. The 
spare made creature is Miss Carleton." The two speak- 
ers advanced toward the two women spoken of. 

" I know you," whispered the black domino in the ear 
of Bena, and passed on. 

" What I " exclaimed Bena, surprised. The blue but- 
terfly remained behind. 

" You are Miss Carleton," she said in a disguised voice, 
and then passed on also. Bena was amazed. " Every 
one seems to know me," she said to Mrs. Harrison. 
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*' O, no.' 

" They even call me by name." 

" Deny it." 

" What ! Deny the truth ? " There was a red flush 
to be seen on the neck of Bena, who was dressed as a 
swan. 

" A denial of the truth is not always a lie," said Mrs. 
Harrison, gotten up it la Madame Pompadour. 

"What is it, then?" 

" I mean, that to be harmful, a lie must be malicious." 

" Is it possible that a lie should always be malicious 
to be harmful? Does not harm grow out of the habit 
of telling untruths in small matters?" 

" We must learn to discriminate," said Mrs. Harrison. 

" How can we do that justly and properly? " 

*' By analysis." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Discovering the motive of the speaker by resolving it 
into its first elements. The motive may be unseen, per- 
haps undiscoverable." 

" O, Mrs. Harrison, you should not talk that way to 
me." The elderly lady experienced a touch of remorse 
at this language of the young woman. 

" I was all wrong, dear," she frankly said, " and you 
were quite right. There's no reason why we should speak 
untruths, even in small matters." 

There were such a number of dances and so many fig^ 
ures alike that Mrs. Harrison and Bena soon got sepa- 
rated. At the discovery of this, Bena became almost ter- 
rified. As long as she was with Mrs. Harrison she felt 
brave, but now that she was alone in such a crowd all 
her courage oozed away. Some one touched her slightly 
in passing and apologized. 

** O, it was nothing/' she answered in h«r natural voice. 
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forgetful for the moment. Before her stood a young man 
dressed in the costume of the Court of Louis XVI. 

"You seem to be without a partner. May I encourage 
myself with the belief that we can kill the ennui of the 
evening by conversing together ? " 

" Excuse me, sir, but I do not understand. What kind 
of a thing is it you would kill ? " She had recovered her 
composure in part now, and the young courtier was es- 
corting her out of the building toward the lawn. Out- 
side, the garden walks were lit up with Chinese lanterns 
and provided with rustic seats here and there. 

" I know you," thought the gentleman, " but I must 
not discover myself. How strangely the touch of her 
hand on my arm thrills me I " 

" O," he finally answered, returning to the subject, " it 
is the beast of an idle mind. There's nothing so cruel 
to do as to do nothing." 

" Before you came," she answered, " I was in torment. 
O, suffering agony." 

" Is it possible ? " She recognized a ring on one of 
his fingers. It was made of gold. " I had lost my friend 
in the crowd and was utterly alone," she said. 

" Take care, you will reveal yourself." She heeded 
not the admonition. 

" When you spoke, I should have fainted had it not 
been for the crowd. I dislike scenes." They found a 
sequestered spot and sat down. " Who are you ? " she 
asked, darting a keen glance from those great brown eyes 
which could not be seen. 

" I am the Marquis de Lafayette." 

" You appear very handsome in that costume." 

"Appearances are nearly always deceitful," he an- 
swered vaguely. 

I feel a strange presentiment that I know you." Bena 
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threw this out as a random shot. She felt that the young 
man had penetrated her disguise and she thought she had 
almost fathomed his own. 

" Presentiments are bad. They are generally born and 
reared in suspicious natures," he replied. 

" Very well, then, my suspicions are strong, Mr. Har- 
die." She brought out the name sharply. He moved 
uneasily, then said in a strange kind of way, " Premoni- 
tions, suspicions, intuitions, all belong to the female sex. 
Women are like weasels. They appear very much asleep 
even when they are not." 

Upon the Marquis, Bena had created somewhat errone- 
ous impressions. She was totally without eyes. Error 
number one. Or, was mentally asleep. Error number 
two. Being so, she could not see, of course. Error num- 
ber three. He could easily fathom her. Error number 
four. She could not possibly fathom him. Error num- 
ber five. Such errors create fatalities in the life of every 
young man. 

** Do you know what love is ? " he queried. 

" That depends. I once had a greyhound I loved very 
dearly." He stopped abruptly this line of questioning. 
" The gentleman of the Court of Louis XVI. seems an- 
noyed," Bena said to herself, as her companion moved 
impatiently. " I also loved a pretty little fawn father 
gave me. He would eat sugar out of my hands," she 
continued. More restlessness. 

" I have no use for beasts or birds, except swans," he 
answered. The first part of this sentence was spoken 
in an exasperating way, then ended more gently. 

"Ugh! Lafayette is getting impatient at my 
memoirs. I will speak of something more interesting. 
Do you like fairy stories? I do." Then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, she went on : " There was once a poor 
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orphan girl who lived in the Hoota Hata country. Hoota 
Hata is in South America. Her name was Treviha. 
There was a dreadful pestilence and the people fled away. 
But, alas I Trevilia's parents could not fly " 

" Indeed, strange ! '* 

" No, not at all ; and so they died " 

" Because they could not fly ? " 

" Of the plague," she went on. " Trevilia left that 
horrible district and wandered, foot-sore and weary, 
through many lands. No one cared for her, and her 
physical necessities were barely supplied by charity. One 
day she was passing through a beautiful woodland. 
Tired, she lay down at the foot of an oak. Soon she fell 
asleep and had this dream: She saw a troop of white- 
robed beings coming down the road. A prince, mounted 
on a richly caparisoned horse, led the way. * Hark ! 
Whom have we here ? ' he asked in a surprised tone, rein- 
ing in his fiery steed " 

" Are you sure it wasn't a donkey ? " the Marquis de 
Lafayette put in. " I have heard that that was the only 
kind of a fiery steed they have in South America." 

" Reining in his fiery steed. You should not in- 
terrupt." 

" Beg pardon, but there seemed to be a want of har- 
mony between history and facts, and I wished to correct 
it," he interjected. 

" And so he leaped from his horse and knelt by the side 
of the sleeping Trevilia. In another moment he 'lifted 
her firmly, and mounting his beautiful Charadassan, they 
were soon climbing the imperial heights, followed by the 
courtiers and ladies of his suite." 

" They were a sweet lot," said the false courtier laugh- 
ingly, " running off with a bare-footed orphan girl. 
Didn't get much, after all." 
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" Wait. They learned to love cne another." 

"Who— all the crowd?" 

" No ; Trevilia and Luellian." 

"WhoisLuelHan?" 

" I had forgotten ; he was the Prince." 

" What kind of a Prince ? A sort of a two-bit fellow, 
or was he the genuine article — knee breeches, shoe 
buckles, and a landed estate ? " 

" If you don't stop talking, I shall not finish." Bena 
shrugged her shoulders. Lafayette stopped his raillery. 

" Go on, please," he said. " I promise to be very, very 
good." 

" One day their marriage was announced to take place 
within a fortnight. During the interim they scarcely 
lost sight of each other. 

" Atcheneleta was a lovely land of fairies and flowers, 
forests and fields, valleys and vineyards. The occupation 
of the Prince was to do good whenever and wherever 
possible." 

"Which embraced stealing." Sly Lafayette. 

"Yes, quite right; but the stolen person was always 
at liberty to go and come where and when she liked. Only 
the heart was really stolen in this instance. Poor Tre- 
vilia had lost that forever. The night of the wedding 
came. The ceremony consisted of the couple proclaim- 
ing their devotion and loyalty to one another in the pres- 
ence of the assembled multitude. The happy pair were 
moving toward a raised platform, followed by some thou- 
sands. They had nearly reached the place selected when 
Trevilia awoke from her dream. She had almost tasted 
the bliss of life, but destiny marked her unfit for such joy. 

" It was night now, and wild beasts could be heard in 
the distance. A few stars shone here and there through 
the unclouded spaces. She went on, poor, homeless, and 
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forsaken. O, what will become of poor Trevilia ! " 
Bena clasped her hands together in a childish way and 
looked heavenward. They were standing now. Her 
great brown eyes darted their electric flashes so rapidly 
through the mask that they seemed to penetrate the very 
soul of the skies. " That's my dream, Mr. Hardie, I 
started to tell you about the other morning." Then they 
moved off down a long avenue of trees, talking in low 
whispers, followed by a pair of eyes. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ANNETTE AND COLONEL THOMPSON. 

Harold Hardie was wearing a plain gold ring on the 
night of the mask party. A slight circumstance. It had 
been given to him by Annette. Of more importance, 
perhaps. He should have left it at home. Out of such 
trivial affairs life's history is made. Harold had detected 
Bena from her hands, still somewhat coarse and rough. 
Bena had detected Harold from the ring on his finger. 
At home she had inquired as to the giver in a childish 
way, but he had evaded answering. This poor forest girl, 
however, was a match for the bright young stockman. 
A black domino passed just as Harold spoke to Bena in 
the crowded drawing-room. 

" What a handsome suit ! The jacket is perfectly lovely. 
The sleeves are handsomely embroidered. My, my ! But 
he has forgotten his gloves. What is that on his finger? 
Bless me, if it isn't my ring ! Why, it's Harold ! What a 
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goosey-goosey to wear that ring on such a night as this ! 
Every girl in the country will know him! Who's the 
swan? O, yes; I remember now. The blue butterfly 
said it was Miss Carleton. This explains Mr. Harold's 
coolness of late. He has not been to see me for a long 
time." It was Annette. She was speaking sotto voce. 
A slight jealousy entered Annette's heart. It was a pe- 
culiar heart, for nearly every young man in the country 
had claimed it, or at least a part of it, at some time or 
other. Annette was not a flirt ; she was only a coquette. 
She put on and put oflf her affairs as women do their 
cloaks, with the same ease and grace, but with more sang- 
froid. 

Notwithstanding her lack of firmness and constancy, 
Annette was a really lovable creature. Her heart was 
tender and solicitous, and her affections easily aroused. 
She was a universal favorite, among the young, especially. 

She followed the couple outside, almost dragging her 
partner along. " It is so warm in the house, Mr. Shep- 
herd," she said, " and so crowded and noisy that I could 
scarcely hear what you were saying. Let's sit here and 
you can make love to me in dissyllables, or trisyllables, or 
dactyls, or in any other way most agreeable to you," fan- 
ning herself vigorously. Annette had a good post of 
observation, not fifteen feet away, behind a large rose- 
bush, where she could see Bena and Harold and be quite 
unobserved herself. She could hear nothing they said, 
only a confused murmur. " Now, pray go on." She 
bent one ear towards her companion. Some locks of her 
fuzzy hair had escaped the dainty little pink hood over her 
domino. 

" O, Miss Annette, you who are so kind to others, 
why so cruel to me ? " He caught one hand and started 
to press it to his lips. 
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" There, there, don't be foolish. I don't know you and 
can't permit such familiarity." Was it possible ! Annette 
seemed as rigid as any Puritan. 

" But I love you, I love only you," the gentleman as- 
serted rather warmly. 

"You merely think so. It is only a figment of the 
imagination. When you get older you will change." 

" Gracious ! I'm forty-seven now." She started back. 

" Forty-seven and dressed as a shepherd boy ! You 
lack discretion." 

"What! Discretion? I, who am old enough to be 
your — ^your elder brother ? " 

" Father, you mean." 

" In years only ; but in vigor as young as a kid." 

" I dare say, and quite as fresh." 

" So much the better where love is concerned," he an- 
swered. 

" Of the two varieties, freshness and staleness, I prefer 
the former." 

" Then mine should be acceptable, for I have never be- 
fore loved." 

" Still, it is stale from having been bottled up for forty- 
seven years," she replied. 

" On the contrary, like wine, it ought to have improved 
with age." 

" If so I should become too easily intoxicated, and you 
know I'm a dreadful prohibitionist." She tapped him 
on the arm with her fan. 

"Alas! Yes, with me; but with all others a local 
optionist." 

" I see you are tainted with the inju^oe of current 
opinion." 

''In what way?'' 
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" Some say my heart has been broken in pieces and 
scattered from Dan to Beersheba." 

" What a great privilege to have been a citizen of Dan 
or Beersheba I " 

"Ah! You might have been that and yet not be 
happy," she answered coquettishly. 

" Fm a stranger here, but your beauty and wit are well 
known even where I live." 

" Everybody claims to be a stranger to-night. But pray 
tell me, if you can conscientiously do so, how many thou- 
sands of miles away do you live ? " 

" I don't live in this county," he answered. 

" No? Perhaps you are not aware that the county 
line runs just back of our bam." 

" Let's get back to the subject." 

"You tire me; besides, I could not keep my mind 
on it." 

" Pray pardon me if I do not interest you. Your in- 
difference simply puts a spur to my anxiety." 

"Anxious thought is foolish and simple. I should 
know you before listening to another word on that 
theme." 

" You have known me sometime. I pledge my honor 
on that.'' 

" Not one word more unless you give me your name." 

" William Hamilton Thompson." 

" What I Not Colonel Thompson, candidate for Con- 
gress ? To what star of good fortune am I indebted for 
your presence here to-night? " 

" To the kindly fate that guided my footsteps to Relita 
and to the courtesy of your father, whom I met there, 
and who gave me a pressing invitation to come. Last, 
but not least, to the memory of the 'blessed night I came 
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first under the influence of your bewitching grace and 
beauty." 

" This is certainly an agreeable surprise, Colonel." An- 
nette had now become more earnest, more bewitching 
than she had tried to be before. The secret is not hard to 
guess. Of all her captives, the Colonel was the only one 
who had seemingly resisted the spell of her fascination at 
the beginning of their acquaintance. It pleased her to 
see him now at her side, pleading the words of love, and 
so she encouraged him. He had discovered her identity 
while dancing in the parlor. A few locks of that fuzzy 
hair had escaped the embrace of the pink hood while in 
the midst of the merry whirl. Could he ever forget that 
fuzzy hair? After his disclosure they spoke more 
naturally. 

Annette had been so taken up with the fervent language 
of her new lover that she had paid little attention to what 
was going on some fifteen feet away. During a pause in 
the conversation she now looked up at that particular time 
when Bena stood with her hands folded, looking skyward. 
She would have a reckoning with Harold yet. As Bena 
and Harold walked down the avenue of trees, Annette 
turned away her head quickly. In doing so, it came in 
slight contact with that of the Colonel, at which he 
laughed. 

" Did I hurt you ? " she asked. 

" O, no; I rather enjoyed it, my little queen." 

" Take care, I can't allow any titles." 

"Why?" 

" They always seem to indicate so much, and mean so 
little." 

" YouVe dreadfully sarcastic." 

" Beg pardon, nothing personal. By the Way, were 
you in the army?" 
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" Yes, Miss." 

" I dearly love military men — I mean those who have 
fairly earned their titles." 

" I was at Gaines' Mill, Shiloh, Vicksburg, and a few 
other places." 

" You should have lost a leg. Why didn't you ? Then 
I might really esteem what remained of you." There 
was a faint little sigh at this. 

" It is not too late," said the Colonel, " for if you could 
really esteem nine-tenths of me, it is possible you might 
esteem the whole with a little persuasion." There was 
another pause in the conversation. The G:)lonel felt that 
he was making poor headway. He, therefore, introduced 
new military tactics ; a flank movement, as it were. An- 
nette pinched his hand sharply as it made the circuit of 
her waist. He gritted his teeth and bore the pain bravely, 
but he did not withdraw. She made a slight but ineffec- 
tual struggle to release herself. Women like boldness in 
men. Not the boldness of rude speech, but the quick sly 
action of a strong arm and a powerful will. 

Col. Thompson was an intensely earnest man. He 
was completely captivated by the wit of the young woman 
at his side. He appreciated the rebuffs that came from 
such a character as Annette more than he did the match- 
less talk of more cultivated women. Unconsciously they 
were now following the same pathway taken by Bena and 
Harold. They came upon them at the turn just as the 
moon came out. Harold Hardie saw and was aston- 
ished at the spectacle, for the Colonel's arm was still out 
of Its ordinary place. 

" O, O," said Annette, as she released herself and fairly 
flew down the avenue, closely pursued by her companion. 
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CHAPTER Xri. 



AFTER THE MASK PARTY. 



It is not too much to say that Harold Hardie's con- 
science tormented him that night after the party. With 
the air of a madman he rushed into his room, locked the 
door and threw himself into a rocking chair and gave 
himself up to the reflections that crowded his brain. And 
these reflections were not all bitter. There was a sem- 
blance of sweetness mixed with the torment. To know 
for a fact that the heart of the poor waif was his, and his 
alone; this knowledge bore the semblance of sweetness 
if it was not wholly sweet in and of itself. That which 
tormented him sorely was the atrocious part he was play- 
ing. His protestations to Annette came up before his 
mental gaze like ghosts of the dead past. Every one 
of these seemed now like base, false, unmitigated lies. 

Harold had been trained in a high moral school. Both 
of his parents had used every precaution to develop those 
grand intuitions of right which establish character, and 
they had succeeded so well that Harold was noted far and 
wide as a young gentleman of remarkable moral stamina. 
Above all, his honesty had never been in question, and 
all through the years since his parents* decease he had 
scrupulously maintained his reputation. Fortunately for 
some of us, we can get along in this life without any rep- 
utation. We may not be able to climb up the ladder of 
fame; alas! fame is but another name for reputation, but 
of one thing we may be sure, that which is really worth 
the having, peace of mind and contentment of hearty 
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may be secured independent of reputation. I use this 
last word in a general sense. It is true that every human 
being has some kind of reputation, but it is the degree of 
which I am now speaking. Geographically this may be 
widely extended, even to embracing the known world. 
As one's reputation broadens, so does his power for good 
or evil extend. Sometimes, like an eclipse of the sun, 
this reputation is extinguished. I have found that where 
this was the result of bad judgment or misfortune, and 
the character remained unsullied, Providence was testing 
the patience, the spirit of the individual. This eclipse of 
one's reputation is, after all, a decided advantage, for 
how many buried talents has it not brought forth to mul- 
tiply and increase the storehouse of man's knowledge. 

Reputation unsupported by character is valueless, for 
it is then an acquisition of fraud and deceit, and what- 
ever comes to us through such methods is bitter as gall 
or wormwood. We are then Pharisees ! We are hypo- 
crites, and soon become like whitened sepulchres, fair 
enough without, but within full of rottenness and dead 
men's bones. 

If you have any reputation, gentle reader, don't bother 
your brain to extend it. It may extend itself if you will 
be persistent and faithful in guarding your character. 
If, however, in the providence of God you are permitted 
to suffer an eclipse of your reputation, don't sit down and 
whine over it and say it is dark and you can't see; and 
life isn't worth living. Turn your attention to the de- 
velopment of those talents you have so long neglected. 
If you say you have no talents, God help you. If you 
say you have no patience or fortitude, the devil take you. 

Harold's twinges of conscience were peculiarly severe 
when he reflected upon the events of which we are speak- 
ing. He attempted to and did partially excuse himself 
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for his duplicity towards Annette in view of her duplicity, 
but the matter which concerned him after all more in- 
tently and more earnestly, was the attitude in which he 
had placed himself before that innocent girl without 
father or mother, who was accepting the honor of his 
home. In the very intensity of his anguish he cried out 
against the weakness of his heart. There had been a 
frightful beating of his conscience. He could not for- 
get that. The very insistence of his query, "Do you 
know what love is ? " smote him. Afterwards its beat- 
ings became less and less distinct, and it was only when 
he started home that he began to feel mortified at what 
had taken place. 

Harold attributed his meanness not to his mind, but to 
his heart. He reasoned that the blood being nearest the 
heart, having, indeed, an intimate relationship to it, was 
almost wholly responsible. The passions we possess 
have their growth and development in the blood, and these 
passions, whether they be of a refined or of a gross char- 
acter, are associated directly with our external acts quite 
as much as with our internal reflections. In and from 
the passions are derived constitutional weakness or vigor, 
moral strength or impotence, beauty or ugliness of face 
and figure. All evil thoughts and their results come from 
the germs in these passions, which, having their source 
in the blood, derive in turn sustenance and life from the 
heart, and so, finally, from out of the heart flow all of the 
vile, monstrous intents and purposes, and so, too, out of 
the heart come the goodness and love, charity and mercy 
of the race. 

This is the way Harold argued with himself : His will 
was simply the obedient slaye to the intents and purposes 
of his heart. He wished it had been otherwise; wished 
that his mind, calm, cool, and deliberate in nearly every 
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situation hitherto in life, had not so soon succumbed. 
He wondered if other men were as himself; wondered 
if this tremendous influence of the heart over the will was 
the same in Hal Hoover or any other man. He studied 
as in the perspective, his friend; then, metaphorically 
speaking, he brought him closer to himself, turned him 
around and around, upside down, this way and that; ex- 
amined him as critically as distance and memory would 
permit, and Anally came to the conclusion that he was 
" built differently from Hal/' " He's all mind and mus- 
cle," he summed up, ** and I'm all heart and fire." Then 
as the intense heat of these words warmed up his moral 
vision, he sobbed, sobbed as a child. The flow of tears 
did him good. He was truly repentant. He would see 
Bena in the morning, confess his error, ask forgiveness, 
and — and — it choked him to say it — forgetfulness. He 
would see Annette and give her the opportunity of re- 
leasing herself, which he felt sure she wanted to do. 

Bena's thoughts were quite different from those of 
Harold. They drifted away to the scenes of the night 
like floating jetsam on a sunlit stream. It was so de- 
licious to be in company with those who were pleasant 
and agreeable. She felt that she was but a child in soci- 
ety's ways, and keenly regretted that her mother was 
dead. She needed advice, some familiar friend in whom 
she could put confidence. Mrs. Harrison might do, she 
thought. There had been a growing intimacy between 
the two, but it had not yet reached the point of secret 
confession. She thought of Harold, of his brilliancy, of 
his petulancy, and of his generosity. Once a homeless, 
parentless girl, no one to love and nothing to live for — 
this was what faced her a few weeks ago. Now she was 
surrounded with friends and pleasant companionships. 

She thought of what she had said to Harold about her 
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object in life, and that she was not doing anything appar- 
ently to further her ideas as a reformer. She had a vague 
notion that women did not have a fair show in life; that 
the world would be decidedly better if women were more 
self-assertive and not so weak and dependent. She had 
not decided what form her work should take. She won- 
dered if Mrs. Harrison could appreciate what she felt and 
proposed to do. Then she recurred to Harold's attempt 
at deception. In a moment she dismissed this thought 
as perhaps unjust to him, especially in view of the fact 
that at a mask party every one naturally attempts to con- 
ceal his or her identity. 

From this line of thought she sprung upon the question 
which he had addressed to her, " Do you know what love 
is?'' and she played with the question as a kitten plays 
with a ball. It was a new theme, and one that interested 
her in very much the same way as the ball amuses the 
kitten. 

In the thoughts of this queer child of the forest some- 
thing very striking and noble might be detected. Inde- 
pendence is bom of solitude. It develops the will power 
at the expense of mental training. Like the giant oak, it 
is strong and tall, but rough and rugged. 

Lacking in the polish of scholastic education, Bena was 
vigorous and calm, oftentimes original in thought for one 
so young. Whatever she knew was well known. As 
she was candid in expressing her opinions on all matters 
in which she was interested, she was equally candid in 
confessing her ignorance on all matters in which she was 
uninformed. Candor and artlessness were the two prime 
factors in her make-up. Had she been reared in a state 
of ordinary social surroundings, I have no doubt she 
would have lost a considerable part of the blessed gifts of 
her childhood. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A VERY GOOD HANDWRITING. 



Two things bothered Harold; one was Bena and the 
other was his political ambition. As for Bena, he tried 
not to think much of her, and as for the latter, he was 
now in the midst of a busy canvass. I cannot say that 
Harold was in love with Bena ; that would be putting the 
matter too strong and would, perhaps, be unjust to the 
young man. If I were to attempt an analysis of his feel- 
ings I would say that Bena came nearest to forming a 
delightful companionship than any member of her sex 
he had yet met. That is all. 

Harold had determined to make the race for the nomi- 
nation, and took prompt and effective steps toward organ- 
izing his forces. His barbecue speech had been much 
talked about and excited as much antagonism as praise. 
Shortly after the mask party he was seated in his library 
cutting out various clippings from the newspapers in his 
district. Some of these were complimentary, others vio- 
lently antagonistic, while a few were non-committal. 
These clippings he put into three separate envelopes, 
marking them appropriately. After finishing his task he 
opened a drawer of his secretary, took out a large port- 
folio marked " Politics," and arranged its papers some- 
what after the following order : 

First. List of Democratic voters in every precinct, 
B County. 

Secondly. List of Democratic voters in every precinct, 
M County. 
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And SO on down to the fifteenth of these lists. 

No. 16 contained a list of his campaign clubs through- 
out the district. No. 17 contained the accessions re- 
ported by these clubs, tabulated monthly. No. 18 con- 
tained deflections reported, tabulated monthly. No. 19 
contained a general summary of the votes for and against 
him. 

He had scarcely finished the task when there was a light 
tap on the door. It was Bena. She was dressed in a 
pretty red print. Her hair fell gracefully down her back. 
As she entered and her great brown eyes lit up, a smile 
spread over her countenance. Harold arose and invited 
her to a seat near him. 

" Where is Mrs. Harrison ? " he inquired. 

" She is putting the children to bed." He played a 
tattoo on the secretary with his pencil. 

"And you?" he asked inquiringly. 

" r came to assist you." 

"What? "he drawled. 

" My handwriting is quite good," she said ; " I can 
copy papers." 

" Let me see it." He offered her a pen and his chair 
and stood behind her, looking over her shoulder. She 
took a piece of foolscap paper and wrote in a large bold 
hand : " Nuns are ninnies only when ninnies are nuns." 
He read it aloud, then said : " A very poor change of a 
very poor paraphrase." What was the matter with Har- 
old to-night? His words had a touch of sarcasm in 
them. 

" I regret the language didn't please you," she said al- 
most sadly. A light broke in upon him as he noticed 
the inflection of her words. 

" Write something else; it may be better." 
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" Politicians are popular when they have the good sense 
to make themselves so." 

"One more; your handwriting is getting to be very 
clear." 

" Conventions do not always nominate ; elections do not 
always elect." Harold's face became illuminated. " The 
strokes of your pen are certainly beautiful. To whom 
do you refer in your first sentence? " 

" I refer to nuns, of course," 

" And the second ? " 

" Politicians." 

" And the third and fourth? " 

" Things, not persons." 

" Ah, indeed ! " She resumed her writing. 

" It is better to have the good advice of an enemy than 
the bad advice of a friend." 

" Why, Miss Bena, the longer your sentences the more 
perfect your lines. I may need you to do some copying 
for me." She wrote on : 

" It is the statesman who reveals the truth politely ; it 
is the politician who conceals the truth impolitely." 

"You write like a philosopher. Your hand is very 
steady. Who taught you such beautiful chirography, 
such clear rhetoric ? " 

" Strategy nominates," she wrote on, " strategy elects 
in politics as in other things." Bena threw down the pen 
and flew out of the room, her face all on fire. Harold 
picked up the papers and read the sentences over and over 
again. Strategy nominates. Yes, that seems reason- 
able. Strategy elects. Why, of course. What else 
elects unless it be votes, and votes can only be had by 
strategy. Then he began chuckling to himself. " Wise ? 
She is more so than I am. Where in the name of Cin- 
derella did she get all those sharp things to say! I am 
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sure she has not read much since she came here. She 
seems to have a wonderful memory. I fear she studies 
too much. It will injure her health. I must keep this 
paper. There is more in it of value to me than she 
thinks." Then he put it in a separate portfolio marked 
" Advice." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



POLITICAL CALCULATIONS. 



At half past eight that night the following gentlemen 
were gathered in Mr. Hardie's library: Hal Hoover, 
Pontifex Dickson, Joe Weatherby, and Frank Holmes. 
They sat around a long table discussing nineteen papers, 
also a box of fragrant Havanas. Frank Holmes acted as 
chairman, Hoover as secretary. The former was a quick, 
keen-eyed young man whose greatest ambition in life was 
to pull political strings. He talked a great deal and de- 
cided nearly everything. 

" Is it understood that we maintain complete reserve in 
regard to our actions? " asked Holmes. 

" Yes, certainly," was the universal response. 

" Except such as I may think advisable to give to the 
press ? " queried Holmes. 

" Quite correct," said Harold. 

" Now for business. Have you any reports, Mr. 
Secretary?" 

" There afe twenty precincts in B County. I have 

been able to obtain reports through our local chairmen 
of 6355 Democratic voters. Of this number 61^7 hav« 
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expressed themselves verbally for Hardie; the others for 
Thompson and scattering." 

" What of M County ? " said Holmes. 

** M County is a small one. It has 2005 Demo- 
cratic voters. Of these Col. Thompson has 1873, Hardie 
78, and the balance scattering. That band of 78 deserves 
some words of praise from you, Harold. I would sug- 
gest that you write a personal letter to our chairman in 
that county and thank him for his work." This process 
of roll calling was gone through with, and the result 
finally obtained as follows : 

Hardie 11,925 

Thompson 8,493 

" Now let us see how our majority stands as to the 
number of votes in the convention. The total number 
of delegates is 120." The result was cast as follows: 
Counties casting votes in the convention for Hardie, 68; 
counties casting votes in the convention for Thompson, 
52. Majority for Hardie, 16. 

" If they put the two-thirds rule into effect," com- 
mented Hal, " we lack 12 votes necessary to nominate." 
The five friends looked at one another, each waiting for 
an answer. No one said anything for fully two minutes, 

" We must adopt the majority rule," said Dickson in 
an emphatic manner. 

Bena's last words came into Harold's mind at that 
moment. " If we could get th€ opposition to declare 
for it in advance, I should not object," said he. 

"How can we do that?" asked all four in concert, 
" If I propose it," he replied, " the other side would de- 
nounce me. If I object to it, the other side miget approve 
my action. It would not do for me to take either side at 
present." More silence. At last it was broken by 
Holmes. 
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" Suppose, Hal, you write a letter to our county chair- 
men to question each voter on the subject when they are 
preparing their next monthly report of accessions and 
deflections, with strict caution not to express any views 
of their own one way or the other. In this way we can 
obtain the will of the people and decide better how to 
create a sentiment for or against the two-thirds rule. In 
the meantime I will prepare an article in favor of the 
majority rule." This suggestion from Pontifex Dickson. 

" Indeed, you must not, my dear fellow. Already it has 
been rumored about that Harold inspires your ' leaders,* 
and what would the opposition say to a letter like the one 
you suggest I " said Hal. 

No, no," said the other two. 

I don't think it would be the best policy any way just 
now, Fex (Pontifex)," said Harold. 

" All right," exclaimed that gentleman lighting another 
cigar. " I'm in this business to help my friend, because 
you know when it comes my turn to run," — here he 
looked around to note the effect of his words upon his 
auditors, in a serio-comic manner. 

" For the doctor? " asked Weatherby quizzically. 

" For your life ? " asked Holmes mockingly. 

" From the old man ? " asked Hoover with a grin. 
Harold simply laughed. 

"All wrong. Everybody off absolutely." 

" To run for the high and exalted but somewhat phe- 
nominally overlooked position of scavenger?" again 
Holmes. 

" Janitor of the new school building? " said Weatherby. 

** Gjnstable ? " asked Hoover. 

•'Justice of the Peace, Precinct No. i," replied Dick- 
son with a flourish of his right hand, " I'll want your 
help." At this they all laughed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

JOE WEATHERBY — ^POET. 

" I NOTICED your last poem in the Bugle 'Bhst^ 
'Hoover to Weatherby. " It was really fine." 

"What! Does Joe write poetry?" asked Harold. 
" This is the first tin>e I ever heard of it." 

" Let's have it, Joe," said Holmes. 
I'm quite a poet-nascitur," responded that individual. 

What little I have written has been prepared at the ex- 
pense of my landlady, who furnished the midnight candle. 
I can conscientiously affirm that she is a thorough lady, 
for she is always polite in presenting the account. She 
does this weekly more from force of habit than from hope 
of reward. As soon as my great-grandmother dies and 
leaves me my expectancy, I'll walk into that lady's estab- 
lishment and say to her : 

" ' I owed you once a little bill, 

And I bill-ieved (believed) it then. 
Before I ever change my will, 
Pray change this William ten." 

A roar of laughter greeted this. The easy, indolent, 
devil-may-care kind of way in which Weatherby talked 
charmed his auditors. And Weatherby in the spirit 
muse could be interesting whenever he felt inclined. 
Harold called for the poem. " There's a bit of romantic 
history attached to this," said Weatherby, fishing out of 
his pocket a scrap of paper which he held before him and 
looked at in bis peculiarly quizzical manner. Thon be 
{iirocdeded, ailternating the tones of his Moitt &ftry ie^ 
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seconds from a nasal twang to a bass, and then changing 
rapidly to a falsetto, from which he descended gradually 
to a soft murmur, and ended in a most despondent sigh : 

" Not long ago," he commenced, " I conceived the bril- 
liant expedient of going to a fair — 3, State Fair — ^not an 
affair of state. But duty to myself and to the railroad 
over which I was to travel demanded that I should fol- 
low in the footsteps of my illustrious progenitor, Jonah, 
who is affectionately referred to even in these degenerate 
days, by railroad officials, as the solitary individual of 
old who ' paid his fare.' I say my duty to the conductor 
demanded that I should count my cash before starting. 
I did so. I was rejoiced to find that by standing off my 
landlady one month I could make the trip all right. 

" The chief attraction of the fair was the concert, osten- 
sibly; but in reality the pretty girls congregated there. 
Among these bewitching creatures who attracted my at- 
tention was a figure sitting off by herself at one end of 
a row of benches, closely veiled. My first impulse was 
to speak to her. My second was to have her speak to 
me. As neither could be done at a distance of fifty feet, 
I moved to a seat about half way nearer. Pretty soon 
I observed she was uneasy, so, while I was thinking of 
her and her bewitching figure, words like those in this 
poem came into my mind. The unknown female arose 
and came down the aisle where I was standing. Un- 
loosening and throwing back her thick veil, she up and 
sez to me, sez she : ' Lorzy mussey me, wut you doin' 
out here, Mr. Joe ? * It was my landlady's negro cook 
Jane, who was off for a holiday. You might have 
knocked me down with a whistle. Now, don't mention 
this, boys." After the laughter had sufficiently subsided, 
Joe read the following, entitled, " Speak to Me, Speak. 
(Revised version.) " 
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Speak to me, speak. Why turn away 
Those soft blue eyes whose very light 

Would shame the glory of the day, 
The languor of a summer's night? 

Speak to me, speak. My soul on fire 
With watchful, earnest, longing gaze 

Should show thee plainly its desire 
Is to be near thee all its days. 

One little word. One flute-like note 

Is all I ask, 'tis all I seek. 
The rippling music of thy throat 

Would fill my heart Speak to me, speak.— 

Oh I What a figure I What repose I 
What tapering fingers gloved sublime! 

Thou sit'st there like some lovely rose 
Grown in a distant southern clime. 

Speak to me, speak. Ah, now, once more 
Those restless orbs have sought mine own* 

Gmst thou not see mine eyes implore 
Thy veil removed— one word — ^Unknown? 

Unknown? Ah, yes; thy name alone 
I may not know. Thy face is fair— 

(Her veil she lifts.) Excuse this groan! 
Great guns ! 'Twas Jane, our nigger, there t 
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TABLE-TALK. 



The next morning at eight found the young men and 
the household seated at the breakfast table. Joe was 
introduced as the poet, Mr. Pontifex Dickson as the ed- 
itor, and Mr. Holmes as Warwick, to Bena. They had 
all previously known Mrs. Harrison. 

After the first formal stiffness following the introduc- 
tion had passed away, the conversation became general 
and lively. There were frequent passages of wit be- 
tween Mrs. Harrison and Weatherby. After a while the 
latter began to notice the little ones. His heart was so 
big and full that he wanted to show them some attention. 

"Did you say your prayers last night, Koko?" he 
asked the little girl. She thought a moment, blushed, 
and said, " No, Mr. Joe, I clear forgot 'em." 

" God will not keep you if you don't say your prayers," 
he answered. 

" He kep' me last night, all the same." They all 
laughed at this retort and Joe's evident discomfiture. 

" I see I'm a mighty poor success as a Sunday school 
teacher," he remarked to Mrs. Harrison. 

" Little children can often teach us more than we think 
for," she replied. 

" Which reminds me," said Harold, " of a circumstance 
which occurred in a friend's family. At the dinner table 
one day one of the little ones got off a bit of reasoning 
such as few older people can ever grasp. She said : 
Papa, to-day is Saturday ? ' 
Yes, dear.' 
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To-morrow is Sunday?' 

Yes, dear/ 

When to-morrow comes, it will be to-day? ' 

Quite right.' 

" * And after a while there will be no more to-morrows, 
but all to-days.' " 

" No log^c is more truthful or stronger than that of a 
child." 

"Which reminds me/' said Weatherby, "of a little 
friend of mine who, upon asking her father who made 
him, received the response, * God.' " 

" * If God made man,' was the quick reply, * who made 
the devil?'" 

" Which reminds me/' said Mrs. Harrison, " of a very 
bright little girl friend of mine who could not talk very 
plain, and so the family were in the habit of nicknaming 
her baby language as Latin. One day this little girl 
wanted to put on a * ding-ding.' It took the mother a 
couple of hours of anxious thought to learn what * ding- 
ding ' meant. After a while she discovered, much to her 
surprise, that it was a ' clean dress 1 ' " 

And so the hour passed away in this kind of talk very 
pleasantly to all. Joe Weatherby was the first to make a 
move to leave, followed soon afterwards by the others. 

" Don't forget the meeting at Relita to-morrow night," 
sang out Harold as his friends passed out the gate and 
took the broad road leading south. 
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A POLITICAL MEETING. 



Relita was the county seat of B County, and was 

distant some six or seven miles from Harold Hardic's 
ranch. 

Relita was a beautiful town nestling prettily in a long 
narrow valley, surrounded on two sides by high hills. 
A water course created by natural springs gurgled its 
way lazily along over its rocky bed, catching in its merry 
play the diamond glints of the sunshine. The town was 
partly old and partly new. The latter portion was built 
on the western hills. The courthouse was of limestone, 
with its steeple reaching far heavenward. In the fall of 
the year a glorious, purplish tinge transfused the foliage 
of the valley trees, the sumach blossomed and put forth 
the most gorgeous coloring that mortal man ever saw, 
and the wild flowers sent up their slender stems from out 
the rocky soil. From hill and vale the fragrant incense 
saturated the air. How the wild flowers grow in such 
wonderful profusion under such apparently unfavorable 
conditions is incomprehensible. They must be pets of 
the Almighty. 

The air is most wholesome and invigorating. During the 
hottest days of summer the breeze cools the warm skin, 
and the varied perfumes titillate the nostrils of the weary 
traveler. It is a country where a man could live without 
ambition, toil without reward, and yet be nearer heaven 
than in any other place I know of in this weary-worn 
world. 
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The political meeting was to be held in the Courthouse. 
It had been pretty well advertised, and consequently a 
large assemblage of stock men, farmers and business men 
were present on the occasion. Harold had consented to 
divide time with his opponent, Col. Thompson. Seated 
on the rostrum were several friends of the opposing can- 
didates. Some fifteen or twenty ladies graced the occa- 
sion with their presence. The plan of argument was 
outlined in advance somewhat after this order. Three 
questions were submitted for discussion: 

First. Does the Constitution provide for the free coin- 
age of both silver and gold ? 

Second. If so, can a system of 1 6 to i be a feasible 
and practicable one for our government ? 

Third. Can a debtor nation like ours undertake the 
work alone without the assistance of other nations ? 

Col. Thompson was the first speaker, and occupied one 
hour in his talk. Harold followed in a speech of an 
hour and a half's duration. Then Col. Thompson wound 
up in a thirty minutes' speech. Col. Thompson began 
as follows : 

" Whether the Constitution provides for the ' coinage 
of both silver and gold/ is a question that I take it no 
one will dispute. The Constitution provides, among other 
things delegated to Congress, that it shall have the power 
to ' coin money and regulate the value thereof.' Now 
to coin money is one thing, but to have free coinage is 
another. In itself the Government has the right to select 
the metals that it shall coin, and this right must be exer- 
cised with a view of satisfying the commercial needs of 
the people. What these needs may be are oft times best 
known when the exchanges that form so large a part of 
commercial transactions are best understood. 
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" I deny the proposition that the Constitution requires 
the free coinage of silver. There is nothing in its lan- 
guage to denote such an idea. It does not say anything 
about ratios. And you cannot have free coinage of both 
metals without a ratio, and the matter of ratio is left 
altogether and solely with Congress. 

" Passing on to the second proposition, I assert that a 
system of free coinage on the part of this Government 
at a ratio of 1 6 to i is neither feasible nor practicable. 
It is not feasible because there is in nearly all the civilized 
countries but one standard, gold. It is not feasible be- 
cause a system of differing ratios has been tried at times, 
and they have all failed. It is not feasible because it 
would endanger the commercial welfare of the people. 
It is not practicable because it has proven bad in prac- 
tice, and what has proven bad in practice during the past 
is a just reason why it would prove bad in the future. 
It is not practicable because the monetary interests of 
our land are opposed to it, and these interests are more to 
be feared than we think. It is not practicable because, 
without the aid of the financial interests of the country, 
the system would be doomed to a hopeless failure. 

** Passing on to the third proposition, ' Can a debtor 
nation undertake the work without the aid of any other 
power? ' I want to say that the question itself implies its 
own answer. If a man be in debt to a very large ex- 
tent, how is it possible for him to originate any mere 
system of finance to better his condition ? No more can 
a government do that. A government cannot, in the 
very nature of things, adopt a plan, a mere plan, intro- 
duce a new system in its financial arrangements by which 
it can hope to relieve itself of the incubus of debt and 
speed its people forward on the road to prosperity. A 
government cannot possibly, in my opinion, do the im- 
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possible. It had better turn its thoughts into new chan- 
nels. Better populate its arid lands, reclaim its waste 
soil, dig canals, or adopt any other of the many useful 
and proper expedients to give employment to its people, 
than to reach out its hands and attempt to rob its creditors 
of what may be justly due them. An individual debtor 
can only hope to extricate himself from his position by 
the hardest kind of labor in any of the departments of life 
so freely opened to him. He cannot do so by the talis- 
manic touch of making silver equal to gold. That is the 
province of the Almighty, and not of man." 

When Col. Thompson had finished his remarks, con- 
siderable applause followed. With his clear-cut eyes 
Harold took in the situation at a glance. He saw that the 
business men of the community were with the first 
speaker. In a flash came the words of Bena, " strategy 
nominates, strategy elects," and he determined to use a 
little strategy. He saw that if he could gain the approval 
of the remainder of the audience, these would in numbers 
largely overbalance those of his opponent. With a grace- 
ful movement of his right hand , he commanded silence 
and began as follows : 

" I have no doubt if I were to submit the proposition 
under discussion to-night to a gathering of men whose 
interests are purely in the business communities of our 
cities, if I were to disregard the toilsome and fruitless 
efforts of those who till the soil, not think of the sorrows 
and woes by which they are surrounded, and the unnum- 
bered complaints that fall upon the ear like the thunder- 
bolts of heaven, I would have no hesitancy whatever in 
asserting that the Constitution does not provide for the 
free coinage of silver and gold equally; that it is not a 
feasible nor practicable plan to establish free coinage, and 
that we could not do so ^s 4 debtor nation without the 
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aid of any other power; but I lov^ my neighbors more 
than I do the supposed financial interests of the coun- 
try. I love the farmer more than I dp the middleman, 
not because the farmer is a better man than is his neigh- 
bor in the city — he is often a worse one; not that the 
supposed financial interests of the country are not worthy 
of my most serious and profound reflection, but when- 
ever I see that these interests are being built up at the 
expense of those who should reap the rewards of their 
labor; whenever I see that the creditors of the land, those 
who have their fixed capital, are eager and longing for 
more of the unjust increment of their possessions, I, for 
one, will raise my voice and lift my hand against them. 

In my opinion, to say that the Constitution does not 
provide for the free coinage of both silver and gold is a 
mere begging of the question. To coin money is — to 
coin money. There are but two metals called money — 
gold and silver. What money, then, does the Constitu- 
tion provide for when it says to coin money? Coin gold? 
It does not say gold any more than it says to ' coin sil- 
ver.' If you coin gold alone, by what kind of process 
do you propose to regulate the value of gold? What is 
meant by regulating value? Why, the language of the 
Constitution itself plainly indicates, to my mind, that 
both metals are involved in the proposition, 'to coin 
money and to regulate the value thereof,' because you 
cannot regulate the value of one piece of coined money 
except as you regulate it by the value of another piece 
of coined money. That is the only way in which you 
can regulate the value of coined gold or silver. If some 
other word had been used in place of the word regulate, 
there might be some way of construing the language to 
mean to establish a standard. But the language of the 
Cons^ittition Js plain. 
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" I deny that Congress ever had the right to cwnit sil- 
ver from free coinage any more than to omit gold. The 
Constitution provides absolutely and unqualifiedly for the 
coinage of both metals, and when it says to regulate the 
value of money, it means to reg^ilate the value of each 
particular piece of money by the other pieces of money 
that are in circulation. 

*' What would have been thought of Congress if, in 
1873, or at any time prior to that year, it had passed a 
law prohibiting the free coinage of gold? I tell you 
frankly, if such a thing had happened, that I would be 
just as much in favor of restoring gold to its rightful 
privilege as I am of silver, and I would have denied as 
strenuously the right of Congress to pass any such law 
as I most emphatically deny now the power to take silver 
from the free coinage list. We regulate our conduct by 
the precepts of the Bible. There are two things involved 
in the proposition. The first is our conduct ; the second, 
the precepts of the Bible. We regulate, therefore, the 
one thing by the other. That is what the Constitution 
means when it says, ' to regulate the value thereof.' It 
means to fix the ratio of the one metal by the other, be- 
cause there is no such thing as regulating the value of 
gold by the value of gold. That would be an absurdity. 

" Having clearly established, in my opinion, the real 
meaning of the Constitution, I pass on to the question 
as to whether a coinage ratio of 16 to i would be a fea- 
sible and practicable one for our government. The root 
of the word feasible is found in the Latin, facio, to do, or 
make, and when we say that a thing is feasible, we mean 
to imply that it may be done, performed or accomplished. 
Now, a thing done, performed or accomplished must have 
results in some measure satisfactory. If I can show 
to this audience that the adoption of such a system can b^ 
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accomplished wkh satistactory results to the great body 
of the people, then it follows that the system itself can 
te made practicable. 

" Suppose, then, for example, Congress should pass a 
law providing for the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
mentioned, what effect would be produced upon the wel- 
fare of the nation and upon the material interests of 
the people in general? In considering such a propo- 
sition, both the national welfare and that of the individual 
citizenry ought to be observed. As for the former, 
would it affect our national credit? The credit of the 
nation is as much a matter of moment; aye, even more 
so, than the credit of the individual, for whatever in- 
volves the integrity and the honesty of the government 
would vitally affect every citizen of the land ; whereas, on 
the other hand, the credit of the single individual might 
be of moment only to himself, and those who are inter- 
ested in some way in his character and standing. Now, 
a government ought to be jealous of its honor; at the 
same time it has the unqualified right of using the powers 
delegated to it by the people in any way best suited to 
conserve the interests of the masses. 

" It is one of the natural functions of government to 
coin both silver and gold and to put these metals into 
circulation among the people. It is a natural function of 
government to establish for itself its own ratio of values, 
and for this reason particularly: that money is the vital 
fluid of commerce ; it is the blood of the commercial body ; 
it is essential for the sustenance of commercial vitality. 
Without it we might as well go back to the days of bar- 
ter, and to talk of going back to the days of barter at 
a time like this, when exchanges are made so rapidly and 
so effectively through the wonderful aids of steam and 
electricity, is absurd. 
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" There is only one point, however, in which the honor 
of the country can be said to be involved in anywise, and 
that is whether it would be just and right for this gov- 
ernment to pay off its creditors in the silver issued by 
it on a basis of i6 to i. If any legislative action had 
ever been taken whereby the government would be obli- 
gated to pay off its just dues in gold alone, that would 
put a different phase upon the morale involved. It has 
never held out such a hope to the creditor. It has never 
declared nor published to the world such a proposition. 
What man working on a salary for the United States 
Government has ever been assured by legislative enact- 
ment that his salary would be paid him, upon demand, 
in gold ? Can we make fish of one, the bondholder, and 
flesh of another, the salaried official ? I trow not. 

" It has been thought that if this government pursued 
such a plan, its credit as a borrower would be injured in 
the eyes of foreigners. Why? Was the credit of the 
Bank of England ever materially injured by a suspen- 
sion of specie payments, which was done four times in 
as many scores of years ? Is not the credit of the United 
States upon as firm and as solid a basis among its own 
people as ever was the Bank of England in all of Europe ? 
The Bank of England surmounted its crises. These come 
in the life of every institution. Nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, is perfectly stable. A government's credit can not 
be invulnerable to the attacks of malicious, design- 
ing people at times. The honor of the government 
would not, therefore, be involved in carrying out the 
measure. So far as the welfare of the people is con- 
cerned, the influx of silver into this country would un- 
doubtedly give a stimulus to all manufacturing enter- 
prises. And in this way: the exporter of silver from 
South American countries to this country would be 
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forced to adopt either one of two measures : Bring his 
silver back into his own country after coinage, which 
would be absurd, or sell his New York exchange for the 
silver he has parted with, to some one who would need 
the exchange. 

" This exchange business would, in time, make New 
York the formidable rival of London, and result in in- 
creasing tremendously our exportable products. The 
price of New York exchange, say in Mexico, and the 
prices of our exportable products would afford a wider 
margin of profit than the price (in Mexico) of exchange 
on London and Europe's exportable values. Which 
would the foreigner do? Would he not buy where the 
margin of profit was greater ? As products rose in value 
in this country, European countries would be obliged 
to adopt one of two measures: First, send our bonds 
of all kinds back to America, or pay us an increased 
amount of gold. If the one article of cotton produced 
in this country rose in value to the extent of ten dollars 
a bale only, which would not be an unreasonable hypothe- 
sis, it would give us an increased purchasing capacity 
in one year either of our bonds abroad, or of gold in the 
neighborhood of one hundred and ten millions of dollars. 

" A treaty with China and Japan might be easily ef- 
fected whereby our manufactured products would be 
largely absorbed. These products would be paid for in 
English or French exchange, which would still further 
increase the obligations of Europe to us. As far as the 
feasibility and practicability of establishing the ratio is 
concerned, it is certainly manifest. The only question open 
before us for discussion, then, is whether under the third 
proposition this country can undertake the work alone, 
that is, without the assistance of other nations? I can 
really see no advantage in asking their assistance or co- 
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operation in the work. Granted that three or four of the 
nations all went in together. There is no question in 
my mind but what the pulling and hauling for gold would 
begin in serious earnest, more so than now. The result 
of such an agreement would be, that the nations mostly 
devoted to agriculture would have the greater advantage, 
and practically end in a few years in the breaking up, 
on one pretext or another, of the agreement. 

" What the country will need more than anything else, 
however, after the passage of the law, is a financial head 
that will protect the parity of the two metals. In order 
to accomplish such a result he should suggest such meas- 
ures for the approval of Congress or the President as 
would best subserve the interests involved. In 1870 
France paid Germany one billion dollars in gold. Did 
such a thing as the withdrawal of this immense volume 
of metallic money affect the prosperity of France? It 
was only twenty years afterward when the Bank of 
France offered to lend to the Bank of England one hun- 
dred millions of gold. This fact shows that the recupera- 
tive powers of the French nation were enormous and must 
have been built up by the financial brains at the head of 
the government. Laws were suggested and passed, and 
treaties entered into with other nations by the French 
government, whereby the reflux of gold at once began 
and has continued down to the present day. I believe 
that France is the strongest gold-holding nation of the 
world. It is also next to the United States in its hold- 
ings of silver. 

" All that this country needs, then, in an emergency 
such as might possibly come through the free coinage of 
silver, is a man with financial sense enough to carry out 
the project and thereby bless his nation and the people 
who love and support it. Heaven grant that day may; 
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come, and that a man may be found, and the interests of 
humanity be best conserved." 

The speaker took his seat amidst thundering applause, 
led by Joe Weatherby, Dickson and Hoover. There was 
much bobbing of heads, and little groups would form and 
the speakers gesticulate with much earnestness. When 
Col. Thompson arose to make the final talk, his friends 
were apparently not so enthusiastic as over his first ap- 
pearance, although, to an observant auditor, they appeared 
none the less anxious to see him " have it out " with his 
stock-farmer opponent. In an easy, polished, and grace- 
ful manner the Colonel began his reply. It was more 
through the grace of his oratory than through the merit 
of his argument that he soon put himself into excellent 
humor with his audience. The lawyer had much the ad- 
vantage in ease and fluency over his opponent. Harold 
would, at times, through the intensity of his convictions, 
rush heedlessly on from point to point and disregard, to a 
certain extent, the laws of rhetoric. Whatever influence 
he seemed to exert was the result of force and intensity. 
The Colonel proceeded somewhat as follows : 

" My young friend is better posted, I imagine, on the 
quality of a steer than he is on the financial question. He 
appears to think that because the Constitution uses the 
word ' regelate ' it thereby implies free coinage. There 
is not a man in this house who does not believe that you 
cannot regulate the value of gold by gold. No one has 
even announced such a proposition. Certainly I have 
not done so. You regulate the value of gold by the value 
of silver in coinage, or vice versa. It is done now. All 
the money that is being issued by this government is 
regulated on that basis. That is no reason for free coin- 
age. It has practically nothing to do with free coinage. 
Free coinage simply means to give any man the right 
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to bring to the mint his silver or his gold. and have it 
coined into money and handed back to him either in the 
same metal or its equivalent. The government of this 
country goes into the open market and buys such silver as 
it needs and coins that silver on its own account, and not 
for the account of any other person. 

" Passing on to the second question, my young stock 
friend rather insists that to be feasible it is only necessary 
for a thing to be done or accomplished. No one disputes 
that proposition. I have never done so. // the thing can 
be done, if it can be accomplished or performed, then it 
is feasible. The question is, can it be done? That 
question he has not satisfactorily answered. Let me 
show you a reason or two why I think it is not feasible. 
In the first place, the honor of the country would be in- 
volved. While perhaps no legislative act can be pointed 
to that would give currency to the idea that this govern- 
ment intended to pay its obligations in gold, yet the very 
acts of its officials certainly stand before the world as a 
mark of their appreciation and understanding of the true 
functions belonging to the government's credit. I am 
not arguing now that these officials had or had not the 
right to take such a stand. I am simply showing you 
that, having taken the stand of putting the government 
upon a gold basis, the creditors of the country have a 
right to expect that this policy of its officials shall not be 
disturbed or changed by legislative enactment. Would 
not, then, the passage of a free coinage bill through Con- 
gress be a menace at least to the credit of the govern- 
ment, to say nothing of the honor involved in such a 
proposition ? If the officials of a company or a corpora- 
tion were in the habit of discharging the obligations due 
by their company in gold, would not a sudden change 
upon the part of any new officials that might come into 
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power in that corporation, by announcing that future 
payments would be made, say, in some other money, have 
the effect of impairing the credit of that company ? 

" Proceeding with the third question at issue. I have 
a reasonable doubt in my own mind as to whether this 
country could, unaided and alone, establish such a system. 
I have not arrived at this opinion by mature conclusions 
from unestablished facts, but I certainly question whether 
it can do so upon plain, simple principles of business. 
The country is large, it has unlimited resources, its agri- 
cultural wealth is much in excess of any other nation. All 
these things I grant, but a country cannot rely wholly 
upon its resources. It cannot depend altogether upon its 
aggregate wealth to establish any new system of finance, 
especially in view of the fact that the men who control 
the resources of the country and this aggregated wealth, 
are opposed to any serious change in our financial system. 
If the concentration of wealth and our resources could 
be secured to back up such a change of policy, that is a 
different question, and it is one, too, that neither my 
friend here nor I can very well discuss. We must under- 
stand first of all that the government is one thing, aggre- 
gated wealth in the hands of our millionaires is quite an- 
other. Without the support of this wealth it would be 
simply chimerical for us to attempt to ' go it alone.' " 

With a short peroration touching upon the dangerous 
and disastrous effects of such a policy, the blighting of 
the political fabric, the ruin of homes and the prostration 
of capital, the speaker took his seat amid the wild ap- 
plause of his friends in the audience. 

" Come, let's take a drink," said the Colonel to Harold, 
locking his arm within that of the other. " Speaking 
makes me thirsty." 

"Not any for me," responded the othfen "Your' 
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Speech was dry enough to make me very thirsty, but not 
thirsty enough to make me want any liquor." 

" Mine may have been dry," retorted the other, " but 
yours was wet enough to dampen the ardor of any 
crowd." So saying the two parted in great good humor 
with a shake of the hand. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



A POLITICAL CONVENTION. 



A POLITICAL convention is composed of delegates ; of a 
vast amount of tobacco juice; considerable foul air from 
the smoke of tobacco, and a few politicians who know 
everything. 

There are conventions, and conventions. The little 
county convention, called to nominate county officers, is 
a small affair compared to a congressional convention, 
just as a congressional convention is a small affair com- 
pared to a state convention. 

The student of human nature, sitting in any of these 
conventions, finds much that is instructive. 

Do you observe that heavy-set gentleman with a long 
moustache and a slouch hat on one side of his head, as 
he walks down the aisle, occasionally bending over to 
whisper a few Words to a friend here and to a friend 
there? 

Do you observe young Mr. Stackpole, who rises from 
Mtt «t ubexpetted moments, like some jack-in-the- 
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box, to make some point of order that no one cares any- 
thing about, or to fling out an address on some public 
question in a monotonously dreary voice, that no one 
wishes to hear? 

Or, have you not admired the sarcasms of the Chair? 
Usually that position is filled by some one with Job-like 
patience and an elastic conscience. An elastic political 
conscience is the next thing to the possession of a virtue. 

Another interesting feature of a political convention is 
the gentleman who has imbibed too freely. He is pulled 
down politely by his coat-tails every few minutes. He 
is usually the subject of sarcasm on all sides. 

The Secretary is chosen generally on account of his 
facility with the pen and the sonorous tones of his voice. 

The body of delegates is composed of gentlemen, bums, 
saloonkeepers, farmers, a few merchants, and a prepon- 
derating number of young lawyers who have more time 
at their disposal than any other class of our citizenry. 
In this way it can fairly be said to be a representative 
gathering. 

Of these classes, the gentlemen are merely spectators. 
The bums and saloonkeepers are the most energetic and 
aggressive when it comes to soliciting votes for particular 
measures. The business men, with the aid of the law- 
yers, have prepared in advance all the cut-and-dried af- 
fairs of the convention, while the farmers do the voting. 

The political convention of which I shall now speak 
more particularly was that called for the purpose of nomi- 
nating a candidate for Congress on the Democratic ticket 

in ^th District. The night before the caucuses of the 

respective friends of Mr. Harold Hardie and Col. Wm. 
H. Thompson had been held. Frank Holmes was the 
nominee of Mr. Hardie's caucus for Chairman, and a 
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gentleman by the name of Switzer was the nominee of 
the opposition caucus. 

The first fight in the convention came up on the ques- 
tion of the temporary chairmanship. Holmes won after 
a vigorous fight, which showed that Harold had seventy 
votes and Thompson fifty. Upon assuming the Chair, 
Holmes made a short but pleasant address invoking har- 
mony. Hal Hoover was elected Secretary. 

In a quick, prompt, and determined manner Holmes set 
the pace for the convention by deciding some more or 
less important matters with great rapidity. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization reported 
in short order, naming as officers those who filled the tem- 
porary positions. 

The Committee on Credentials occupied so much time 
in the preparation of their report that the convention ad- 
journed in recess until 12 o'clock. During the hour that 
intervened, the two candidates were called upon for 
speeches and pledges to abide by the action of the con- 
vention. Both candidates made their talks along the lines 
of their respective campaigns, and both made promises 
to support the nominee of the convention, whoever he 
might be. 

While the convention was still at recess, the Commit- 
tee on Credentials, headed by Pontifex Dickson, filed in. 
The convention was at once called to order and the report 
was listened to with wrapt attention. Joe Weatherby 
acted for Hardie in keeping tally over the list of accred- 
ited delegates. Out of the 120 delegates there were un- 
contested seats of no, leaving a representation of ten 

contested. These delegates were from H County. 

It seems that the convention in H County had been 

regularly called and met with all due formalities, but 
while proceeding with the order of business the adherents 
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of Col. Thompson became dissatisfied with some ruling 
of the Chair, made a formal protest, and retired to an- 
other part of the same hall in which the convention met, 
and proceeded to elect ten delegates in his favor. The 
remaining members of that convention proceeded with 
business and not only selected, but instructed delegates 
to vote for Hardie for Congress. 

While the report was being read, Weatherby, who sat 
next to Harold Hardie, whispered in a tone loud enough 
to be heard across the hall, " WeVe got 'em. By Jinks, 
we've got 'em, sure ! " The ten Hardie delegates were 
included by the committee in their report. 

" You have heard the report of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials. All those in favor of accepting and adopting 
that report " 

Frank Holmes was about to put the motion when Mr. 
Switzer, standing just behind Dickson, held up his hand. 

" One minute. The minority report, if you please.'* 
Joe Weatherby jumped upon a chair. 

** Point of order, Mr. Chairman, if you please," he 
yelled out. 

State your point," said the Chairman. 
The Chair had stated the proposition before the house 
before the introduction of the minority report. I con- 
tend that the chairman of the minority committee was 
too late." Frank Holmes smiled. 

" I cannot entertain the gentleman's point of order." 

" Holmes is a fool," said Weatherby to Harold, as he 
sat down. 

" Let's not be unfair," said Harold, " or attempt to take 
any undue advantage. When the minority report is read, 
move the adoption of the majority report, and we will 
have won the fight." Weatherby's face cleared up at this. 

** All right," he murmured. The minority report dif- 
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fered only in the one respect alluded to, vis., permitting 

the right of the Thompson delegates from H County 

to a seat in the convention. 

" What will you do with the reports, gentlemen ? " said 
Holmes. 

" I move the adoption of the majority report," said 
Weatherby, *' and call for vote by counties." The roll 

was called down to H County. When that county 

was reached, the two chairmen of the respective factions 
called out, " ten yea," " ten nay." 

" I rule out the vote of H County," said Holmes 

in a loud and emphatic tone and manner. 

When the vote was counted there were seventy for and 
forty against. The nominating speeches followed. Amid 
breathless silence the first ballot for the nominee pro- 
ceeded until H County was reached. The Chairman 

announced ten votes for Hardie. A little fellow by the 
name of Stumpf arose from his seat, climbed upon a 
chair, and cried out in a loud voice, " Eight votes for 
Hardie and two for Col. Thompson." The convention 
was in an uproar in an instant. Every one was on his 
feet at the same time, trying to make himself heard. The 
Chairman vigorously pounded with his gavel. 

" Order, gentlemen, order ! I will not listen to any 
one until silence is restored," he cried out amid the 
confusion. 

Fierce invectives and outcries came from every part of 
the room. Stumpf was denounced as a traitor, as a liar, 
as a thief. The whole category of billingsgate was 
hurled backwards and forwards by the more obstreperous 
members of the convention, while Weatherby was vigor- 
ously calling out, " Point of order." Finally, when quiet 
had partially come, Weatherby was recognized. 

" State your point of order," called out the Chairman. 
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" Those two scoundrels over there have no right to vote 
as individuals. That delegation is an instructed delega- 
tion. It was instructed by its convention to vote for 
Hardie as the nominee of this convention for Congress. 
I deny the right of those two men from that delegation 
to vote any other way than as they have been instructed." 
The Chairman pulled at his moustache. 

"Will the Chairman of the delegation from H 

County state the facts in reference to the selection of him- 
self and associates as delegates from H County?" 

A Mr. Hamden, a very quiet, dignified sort of gentleman, 
arose at this and began : 

" Mr. Chairman : I hold in my hand a copy of the 
minutes of that convention, certified to by the Chairman 
and the Secretary thereof. In those minutes occurs the 
following resolution : 

" * Resolved, That the delegates from this convention 
be and they are hereby instructed to vote for Hon. Harold 
Hardie for Congress as long as his name shall appear 
before the convention.' " 

" We are not voting for Mr. Harold Hardie for Con- 
gress. This convention doesn't vote for either gentleman 
for Congress. It simply votes for the nominee for Con- 
gress, and I have a right to vote for Col. Thompson," 
Stiunpf called out. At this there were jeers and laugh- 
ter on all sides. A long-winded discussion followed as 
to the true intent and meaning of the resolution. 

Frank Holmes was the coolest man in the convention. 
He allowed all of the speakers to talk who wanted to talk. 
He even invited others to speak after everybody had got- 
ten tired. Then he made his decision, which was to the 

effect that the ten votes of H County should be cast 

for Mr. Harold Hardie. At this there was a tremendous 
rumpus. Col. Thompson's friends were, of course, espe- 
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cially loud and severe in their denunciation. Fists were 
shaken at the Chairman, oaths came from all parts of the 
hall. Amid the din and turmoil could be heard the 
words, " Proceed with the balloting, Mr. Secretary." 

When the votes were finally counted it was found that 
Harold Hardie had eighty and Colonel Thompson forty 
votes. Harold's friends went fairly wild. Many of 
them rushed up to him, grabbed him by his hands, shoul- 
ders and arms, and threatened to pull him to' pieces with 
their affectionate demonstrations. Even some of his 
enemies came over and congratulated him, notably Col. 
Thompson. 

" This is one campaign in which there rankles in my 
breast not one bitter thought against so fine an opponent," 
said the Colonel, to which Mr. Hardie responded simply 
with a " Thank you, Colonel." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

r 

I 

WHAT BENA HEARD AT A PRIVATE RECEPTION. 

In the parlor of an old-fashioned residence in Wash- 
ington, Bena Carleton sat one evening, looking out 
through the open window upon a pretty lawn in front. 
Her chin rested thoughtfully upon her hand. Her brown 
eyes were unusually bright. Her mind was busy with 
reflections on the past. Harold had been elected to Con- 
gress, and in advance of the season he had come on to 
Washington and gotten Mrs. Harrison and her children 
and Bena, a comfortable location. Bena thought of this. 
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She thought also of the home on the ranch and the happy 
hours she had spent there. Then her mind traveled rap- 
idly back to the woodland farm of her father ; to the days 
when her mother had toiled incessantly from morning 
till night, trying to eke out an existence, and she thought 
of the hardships she herself had undergone during those 
earlier years of her life. She thought of her mother's 
death ; then thought of the barbecue. 

She looked at her hands; while they were still large, 
yet they were no longer brown, but white. She put her 
hand to her face and felt her flesh. It was as soft as a 
rose leaf. She wondered if her cup of happiness so full 
now would ever be dashed to pieces. She thought of 
Harold's first discovery of her, of the many cares and at- 
tentions which he had bestowed upon her. She won- 
dered, perhaps as she had often done before, whether she 
had a due sense of her obligations to him. Could she 
ever repay his manifold kindnesses. Would the oppor- 
tunity ever present itself to do something in return ? O, 
this terrible state of idleness with nothing to do but read 
and study, practice on the piano, draw her daily lessons 
and study a little French. She felt she needed some high 
motive in life. She wanted to do something for human- 
ity's sake. 

She had been down to the halls of Congress quite fre- 
quently; no place charmed her as much as a seat in the 
visitors' gallery where she could see the rising geniuses 
of the land and hear the outbursts of frenzied oratory. 
All the questions of the day excited and thrilled her 
through and through. Often she had insisted on Mrs. 
Harrison remaining just a few minutes longer, only a 
few minutes. " It is not time to go yet," she would say, 
while that poor, uninterested creature would halt, look 
helplessly around and finally take her seat again. Mrs. 
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Harrison's private opinion was that a stick of dynamite 
dropped down in the midst of that babbling host would 
temporarily, at least, be an improvement. 

Bena had met a number of prominent people and re- 
ceived many invitations to dinners, receptions, and the 
like. On this particular evening she was prepared to 
go with Harold to a dining given by a leading Western 
Senator. She knew what that invitation meant. There 
was to be more or less of politics connected with it. For 
several days she had employed the most of her spare time 
in reading up on the financial questions of the day. She 
wondered more and more, as she pored over those intri- 
cate volumes, whether she really understood them. Har- 
old had tried to elucidate them during and since his 
canvass, and Bena felt that by the exercise of some care 
and discretion she might be able to convince her new 
acquaintances that she was not entirely ignorant. 

In the midst of these reflections Harold entered the 
parlor and walking up to Bena announced that the car- 
riage was ready. There was a little trace of anxiety in 
her countenance as she arose at his greeting. 

" I fear you have been bothering your little head about 
the financial problems of the day," he remarked in a 
smiling way. Then suddenly, as though a new thought 
struck him, " I'm sure you will help me out if I get into 
a tight place to-night? " 

" I was just thinking," she replied, " what I had best 
do if I got into a tight place and you were not near by. 
I'm afraid after all your goodness to me, that I may to- 
night be the means of disgracing you." 

"You disgrace me?" he said in a wondering tone. 
** You are too level-headed, too clear-minded, ever to do 
such a thing." They were walking out on the broad 
pavement toward the carriage. ''Let's make up our 
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minds to be perfectly honest in what we say, and no 
trouble will come to either of us." With the gentle touch 
of a gentleman he assisted Bena into the vehide. 

Quite a large number of Senators, Representatives and 
politicians of various grades were present at Senator K.'s 
house when they arrived. Their names were pronounced 
in thunderous tones at the entrance of the parlor by a 
smooth-faced, rather fleshy and pompous man who waved 
them into the room with a majestic movement of his right 
hand. 

" Delighted to see you, Mr. Hardie," said the host, a 
portly, well-bred, well-fed gentleman with a reddish com- 
plexion, gray eyes and partially bald head. 
And this young lady?" he inquired. 
Is Miss Bena Carleton, Senator K.," said Harold, in- 
troducing them. 

" I've concluded to mix it with the boys a little to- 
night," said the old gentleman, " by having both sexes 
represented. Just a little, informal affair, where I want 
everybody to be perfectly at ease," with the accent on 
the * per ; ' " just as much so," with a heavier accent on the 
* just,' " as though they were at home." 

" My wife has spoken to me of you. Miss Carleton, in 
very complimentary terms. She met you, I believe, the 
other afternoon at the Dish Washing Society." 

He was looking fairly at Bena as he spoke and there 
was a merry twinkle in his gray eyes. Catching an 
amazed expression on the latter's countenance, he went 
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on: 



Perhaps I have not gotten the name right. Possibly 
it was not the Dish Washing Society, but was something 
similar, and has for its object, if I recollect aright, some 
character of work for others outside of its membership 
to do." Bena laughed heartily, but did not take occasion 
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to suggest the correct name. ** I remember/' he said, 
" my wife was impressed with one remark that you made 
on that occasion, * If the members of our Society would 
use their time in doing some work, some actual, practi- 
cal work, themselves, there would be better results than 
to plan and lay out work for others to perfonn/ " 

Harold was an amused listener. Bena hardly knew 
whether to accept the strain of the Senator's remarks as 
complimentary or otherwise. Her perplexity, however, 
was shortly relieved by others coming in and greeting the 
host. 

Left to themselves, Harold escorted Bena down the 
drawing room to a seat at its farther end, near some ac- 
quaintances of theirs. She had never been in quite so 
fashionable a gathering. Her eyes rapidly took in the 
scene. Little groups of four or five men and women 
were scattered all along through this vast room, some 
of them talking animatedly, others dignifiedly, and many 
others almost in whispers. 

Bena was particularly attracted by the words of a 
serious, earnest, young man seated nearly opposite. Now 
and then she could hear whole sentences of his conver- 
sation, and again only fragments, but whether sentences 
or fragments, they were as keen and sharp as the point 
of a dagger : 

" No Christian gentleman can support by word or deed 
a trust." — " Every man is as weak and fragile by nature 
as a leaf." — " I would scorn to have my name connected 
with an institution where greed and avarice rule." — " All 
trusts are born of the greed and avarice of the human 
heart." — " The wider you make the margin between the 
cost of producing a thing and the selling price of that 
thing, the more fatal becomes the blow at the independ- 
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ence of the individual." — '* White slavery is the crime of 
this century. It is a worse crime than negro slavery." 

Bena had, in her reading, absorbed a good deal of in- 
formation on the subject of political economy. By do- 
ing so she had become a free trader, an opponent of trusts, 
in favor of governmental restrictions upon railroad cor- 
porations and an earnest believer in the political rights 
of women, especially on the saloon and public school 
questions. 

• She was never quite able to understand why a negro 
man, with one-tenth part of her knowledge should have 
the right to vote, and she not have that right. She was not, 
strictly speaking, a woman's rights woman. It would be 
unjust to classify her among those who think that women 
should have all the rights, political and otherwise, of 
men, but she was thoroughly convinced, in her own mind, 
of the importance of women taking an advanced step 
towards political suffrage. 

Harold endeavored to interest her in a general way, 
but he soon found that her attention was elsewhere. 
" She wants to get into the forum of debate," said that 
gentleman to himself, and so he mentally resolved that 
at the first opportunity he would introduce her to Sen- 
ator H., from one of tlie New England States. That op- 
portunity soon presented itself, for, in glancing around, 
he noticed that gentleman seated midway down the draw- 
ing room, with a vacant chair or two near him. 

" I want to introduce you to one of the oldest, and at 
the same time one of the brightest public men in Wash- 
ington, if our friends here will excuse us," and turning 
to them with an apologetic bow, he arose and escorted 
Bena to a seat by the side of the Senator. 

"Miss Carleton, Senator H.," said Harold. 
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Senator H. was a tall, lean, lank man with a prodigious 
nose, deep set eyes and high forehead. 

" This seems to be rather a democratic gathering," said 
the Senator, acknowledging the introduction by a stately 
bow. 

" If you mean that there are more Democrats here than 
JRepublicans, I should say yes," responded Harold. 

" We are all of us Democrats, real Democrats, when we 
become good Republicans, eh. Miss Carleton? " 

" I was thinking," she responded promptly, " that the 
best Republicans were always those whose doctrines were 
nearest those of the Democracy." 

" Prejudice, mere prejudice," said the Senator. " By 
the way, can you tell me why the South is always solidly 
Democratic ? " 

" I will promise to answer your question, provided you 
will answer mine. You see what a Yankee I am getting 
to be by my short residence here. Why is the East al- 
ways so solidly Republican ? " 

" I have often thought of that," was the Senator's 
laughing reply, "but perhaps after all you can answer 
both questions better than I can." 

" I don't know that I can," she answered in a some- 
what serious way. " I imagine, in fact, I am almost con- 
vinced that the material interests of the East, being so 
vastly different from those of the South, naturally the 
East is dominated by sentiments quite unlike those which 
belong to us of the South. Both sections are striving by 
means of national legislation to advance their particular 
interests." 

" For that reason," said the Senator laughingly, " they 
do not ' gee ' together. They're like a balky team." 

" It ought not to be that way," said Bena. " If every 
public question were debated and settled upon the basis 
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of the greatest good to the greatest number, it would be 
different." 

" Do you like sugar on your strawberries ? " asked the 
old gentleman with a quizzical smile. Bena fell into the 
trap. 

" Why, yes, I do," she responded promptly. 

" Well, I do not," he said. " The East wants straw- 
berries," continued the old gentleman, "but the South 
wants sugar on her strawberries, and there you have it." 
Harold went off laughing. Bena was vexed, but not over- 
thrown. 

" The South," she said, " does not want strawberries 
and sugar, but the South wants sugar to relieve the acid- 
ity of the strawberries. Sugar is a kind of necessity for 
us, and not to be compared to an additional luxury, as 
you have indicated. If the politicians of the East would, 
metaphorically speaking, use more sugar with their straw- 
berries, their digestive organs would not become impaired 
and their minds, you see, might become clearer." 

" Well, young lady, this is a great country ; everything 
about it is big. It is big with brains, big with combina- 
tions of capital; big with latent resources, big with its 
wonderful steamship and railroad lines; with its mines, 
telegraphic and telephonic institutions, and for that rea- 
son, if for no other, our intellects should grow and expand 
more largely than under any other flag. 

" We can all of us look down upon the day of small 
things and look peacefully forward to the day of better 
things. We are getting closer and closer together, no 
doubt of that. The various sections are harnessed as in 
a chariot race, and it only takes the magic wand of capital 
for each and every section to have a free course in the 
coming race. The people of the East are acidulous, that 
is true. I'm afraid they do not have sufficient time to sit. 
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under their own vines and fig trees and talk over matters 
with their brethren of the South and West. Thank God 
we are of one race, however. We speak one language 
and have one aspiration, to be the greatest, wisest and 
best governed country in the world. We have had our 
bumpety-bumps, we have had our wars, crosses we have 
borne, but through them all there will come a time not 
far distant when whatever measure of importance may 
be brought forward in our national halls, of interest to 
your section, will be supported by the voice and vote of 
the people whom I represent. Then, too, when we come 
forward and ask, we likewise shall receive your support 
in the same spirit we gave ours." 



CHAPTER XX. 



ALL KINDS OF POLITICS. 



** That's a nice old gentleman," said Bena afterwards 
in talking with Harold. " I really thank you for the 
pleasure of having met him." 

At the table she sat next to Mr. Gratzenstein, a New 
York banker, who, in order to interest Bena, plunged 
into a theme that was nearest his own heart. 

" You vill bear a grade deal about trusts, vile you leef 
in Vashington. I haf had a grade 'eal of egsperience 
along mid dose lines myself, actual egsperience. Mine 
peoples, ve comes togedder und ve buys tree leedle rail- 
roads. They don't cost mooch, say apout a meelyun 
apiece, und dey is wort' nuddings by demselves. Der. 
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stogholders, dey gets nuddings und it ofden happens ven 
der bondholders, who pay feefty cents on der dollar for 
der bonds, dey don't get dair inthrest. Veil, mine peoples 
organizes a syndegate und ve under-writes der whole 
beesiness at a small brofid, say a halluf of a meelyun, vich 
ees not mooch, ven you come to consider der brains vich 
ees spent in der beesiness, und der time, und der throuble, 
und der ogspense ve halluf in floating der scheme." 

" I don't suppose you increase the amount of indebted- 
ness as a whole when the roads are consolidated ? " said 
Bena inquiringly. 

" Ach, yes ve do. Dot ees vere my brofid comes in, 
und der brofid vhat my peoples makes. Ve sometimes 
increase der bonds aboud four fur vun. Der new road 
ees better able to pay der inthrust on der new bonds dan 
der three leetle roads vos on vhat dey owed before." 

" Is that what they mean by watered bonds ? " asked 
Bena. 

" Igner'nt peoples calls dem dot, but dot does not make 
dem so. I vill egsplain. Hier ees vun road," laying his 
fork down on the table in front of him. " Hier ees anud- 
der, vich joins onto der fierst, like dees," putting a knife 
lengthwise with the fork, "und hier ees a bob-tail affair, 
vhich amounds to nuddings," placing a salt cellar at the 
end of the knife. " Now, dese tree roads ees no goot vhen 
dey's all separated. Dey ees no goot to der peoples vhat 
owns dem, und dey's no goot to der country vhere dey 
runs troo, because you schanges cars too ofden, or you 
schanges engines vhen eets freight. Der peoples pays too 
mooch vhen dey trabels ober tree roads, vhen dey could 
trabel ober vun, see? Now vhen dey all consolidates 
deres vun road und vun egspense of management, vhich 
is a big savings. Before, dere vas tree managements, 
tree presidents, tree gener'l frade agents, tree general 
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managers, und all dose dings. Now you see ve cuts off 
two men's heads of each kind, und ve haf only vun. 

" Before, each officer had hees own brivate car, say 
aboud nine een all. Now der ees only two at der most. 
Der egspense ob dose brivade cars ees turrible, young 
lady, turrible on us peoples vhat furnishes der capital. 
Now vhen we haf der ding going, vhy ve cuts der 
egspenses all along der lines, und ve strings out der road 
masters unteel dey haf ' to do at least tree times as mooch 
vork as dey had to do before. Instead of hafing vun 
man to every mile to go ober der road und see vedder it 
ees all righd or not ebery day, vun man now has to trabel 
ten miles in der same time. Its goot egsercise and eets 
scheap at dot. Dot ees vhat ve call de maintenance ob 
der road. Before, dose fellows had time to shoot black- 
birds and quvails und eberting else dot dey vanted to, 
but now dey haf to htunp demselves to do dere daily 
vork." 

" But I should think ten miles a day in cold weather, 
when there was snow on the ground, would be a hard 
undertaking for any man," said Bena. 

" Ach, no, dots ees vhere you are meestaken. Vhen 
der schnow gets so bad as dot, ve shtops all der trains, 
because dere's no use running dem vhen dere's no vun 
to carry, und ve docks der pay ob der men at dose times 
so as to catch up." 

" I see," said Bena, musingly. 

" Yes, dot's de vay ve financier dese grade enterbrises. 
Ve make bode ends meet by cutting down der number ob 
men und der vages ob der men ve keep. At der same time 
ve elevates der brices ob der frade." 

" How can you do that when the State Railroad Com- 
mission regulates freight rates?" Mr. Gratzenstein lifted 
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one eye toward the ceiling while he looked steadfastly 
with the other at his companion. 

" Ve manage dose dings all righd. You see dees road 
hier," pointing to the fork, "eet runs across der state 
lines, und so ve haf ' nobody to bodder us in der matter 
ob state rades." 

" What about the Inter-State Commerce Commission ? " 

" Och, dot ees all blay. Dot don'd amound to nud- 
dings. Vot you call eet? A heel ob beans. Ve haf a 
vay of fixin' dose rades mit scientifik principles. If ve 
haf opposition, ve simply makes an understhanding mit 
de opposition troo vhat ees called a frade bureau. Now, 
de frade bureau ees not an unlawful combenation. Eet 
vas only de moud piece of der roads vhat tells eet vhat to 
say. Ve don'd violate no laws 1 " 

" Sometimes, I am told, the railroads get into the 
hands of receivers." 

" O, yah, quide fregwently dot happens. Ve all do 
dot. You see deres money in sooch broceedings, because 
der road has to be reorganized und somepody has to un- 
derwrite dot organization, und somepody makes a heap 
of money out of dose dings." 

" Well, but how is the re-organization effected ? " said 
Bena, now thoroughly interested in the conversation of 
her banker acquaintance. 

" In der fierst blace, vhen der roads vas fierst bonded 
separadely, dey owed say tree meelyun ob toUars. Vhen 
dey vas combined togedder, ve issued bonds ob twelve 
meelyuns ob toUars. Dere vas a good margin of brofid 
in dot transaction. Now, after der receiver gets troo mit 
his leetle vork of repuilding der road, ballasting eet und 
putting new ties und new rails und painting dose station 
houses along der lines, puying new engines, und all does 
dings, vhich der bond-holder haf suffered aboud many 
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dimes, ve comes into court und buys der road for a song 
und ve reorganizes eet und issues twelve meeiyuns of 
bonds." 

" My goodness, you make money very fast," said Bena. 

" No, no, ve don'd sell der bonds at par, but ve sells 
'em at 60 cents or 75 cents on der tollar, und ve takes in 
der old bonds vhich ve haf bought, for 25 cents on der 
tollar, und passes dose bonds in at par. O, dere's a grade 
deal of science in der financial worrul. De doctor dinks 
dere's a grade deal of science in fas'ning togedder a 
broken leg, but dot ees nuddings compared to fas'ning to- 
gedder a broken railroad. Der astronomer tinks it's so 
beautiful to look at dose milky vays een der skies, but 
mine younk friend, dot ees absolutely nuddings compared 
to dot railrode vhat runs from Schupiter to Saturn down 
in Nort' und Sout' Carolina." 

" But do not many people suffer by reason of the fail- 
ures of railroads?" Mr. Gratzenstein shrugged his 
shoulders as he responded : 

" Der vorruld ees full ob foolish peoples. Eef dey make 
meestakes, ob course dey suffers." 

" I suppose the syndicates, not yours, but others, often 
lose too ? " Bena inquired. 

" Yah, ve had a norrow esgape vonce. My peobles vas 
interested een a sckeme vonce vhich didn't vorrick, und 
ve lost a quarter of a meelyun. Der ting happened een 
dees vay : Ve got hold ob some roads shust as I haf men- 
tioned, und ve builded 'em oop. Ve put down new rails 
und new ties; ve bought a lot ob new engines und a 
tousand frade cars. Dot ees vhere ve made der mhis- 
take. A drout' struck dot country und dere vas no frade, 
nuddings to haul. Dot ees, dere vas not enough to pay 
for der vaste und der oil, und de vages ob der men. 
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" I vent down to look ofer der sitiwation. I vas sur- 
brised. I said to mine peobles, ' Dere's nuddings to haul 
in dot country. De crops is all gone, de cattle haf all 
died, und de peobles has all gone Vest. Vhat shall ve 
do?' Vone ob my bosom friends, Mr. Svolinsky, who 
used to tan hides at Zing Zing (Sing Sing), says to me 
vone day, * Gratzy,' said he, ' dere's vone hope. Der Great 
Eastern Railroad ees puilding down to vhere it vill con- 
nect mit our road. If ve can make a trade mit dose peo- 
bles before dey get to dot country, it vill save us. Ve haf 
to cut down egspenses und run up receipts fierst.' 
I said, ' how vas ve to do dot ? ' I vas den a new man at 
der beesiness. I vas not acguainted mit railroad book- 
keeping. I vas very uneasy. * O, dot ees nuddings, nud- 
dings at all. You make dose figures righd, und I vill 
make der trade,' said Svolinsky. 

" I sent down vone of dose egsperts who knows how 
to keep railroad books eder vay. I shust said to him, 
* You show dose poys down dere how to run dose books 
righd.' He scharged me $2,500.00 for dot job. Ach, 
but it vas peautiful. Our receipts ver surbrisingly large 
und our egspenses vas almost absolutely nuddings. He 
had ^owed dem how to run a railroad on baper, und dot 
ees de best vay to run dem after all. Svolinsky vas a man 
ob caution, und for fear ob asking too mooch, ve got out 
mit losing a gwarter of a meelyun of tollars." 

Mr. Gratzenstein was a man who thought a great deal 
on the subject of Mr. Gratzenstein. He was thoroughly 
conceited, full of financial plans, abominably avaricious 
and exceptionally ignorant of society's requirements on 
an occasion like this. Bena, not yet fully inoculated with 
the ways of society, but eager to learn, had an attentive 
mind and a remarkably retentive memory. 
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From one end of the table to the other there seemed 
to be an instinctive desire on the part of nearly all present 
to converse in couples. At no time was there any en- 
deavor on the part of the host to make the conversation 
general. In fact, such an effort would have proved al- 
most futile, and mainly so for the reason that not fewer 
than fifty people were seated at the one table in the im- 
mense dining room. It was partly through the host's at- 
tention that Bena had met the New York banker. When 
dinner was announced, he offered her his arm and es- 
corted her to table. 

Mr. Gratzenstein ate little and drank much. There was 
an abundance of champagne, a continuous and seemingly 
never-ending supply of wine, to say nothing of the strong 
Roman punch that was served mid-way the meal. Bena 
barely tasted each course as it was brought in, and of the 
drinks drank nothing. All around the table she could hear 
nothing but politics. A new sensation pulsated through 
every vein. She became, in a certain sense, fairly in- 
toxicated with the scene. Environment plays a very im- 
portant part in the production of character. From it 
character gathers much that is valuable and much that is 
gross and material. Almost unconsciously Bena fell into 
the easy and graceful position of those about her. Would 
her mind become weakened by pleasure and the longing 
for it ? Her experience is too limited for us to determine 
now. 

After dinner she was again thrown into the society of 
Senator H. 

" What is your honest opinion of trusts ? " she in- 
quired. A kindly light out of his eye beamed down upon 
her. 

" Trusts," said the Senator in response, " would not be 
so bad in their effects, nor ruinous in their policies, were 
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all the men connected with their management really 
Christians at heart. In itself a trust is a combination of 
capital used for the purpose of preventing competition, 
and, consequently, for the promotion of gain. It often 
happens that the stockholders in such a combination are 
very considerable in number. Their investment may run 
all the way from $100.00 to $5,000.00. Their profits, or 
what is more properly termed, the increment of their cap- 
ital, ought to be reasonably good, and if the management 
was a just and fair one, fair alike to the stockholders 
and to the wage-earners, and to the general public, there 
is no doubt in my mind but what great good might result. 
The fear that reasonable men entertain is, not of the 
combination of the capital itself, but of the management 
of that combination. Concentrating so vast an influence 
on a particular branch of trade, feeling their power, be- 
coming saturated as it were with the ever-increasing greed 
arid avarice which man naturally possesses, or if he does 
not possess it, he acquires it, by easy and ready methods 
— ^it is this, I say, that reasonable men fear. 

" From the outgrowth and development of a trust may 
spring tremendous fortunes in the hands of single indi- 
viduals. These fortunes are not invested as they should 
be, in the cultivation of the soil, in the building of small 
manufacturing establishments, in the construction and 
maintenance of large merchant lines of vessels, or in any 
of those departments of life that give increased employ- 
ment; but, on the other hand, are largely reinvested in 
the same character of securities which the management 
own or control. 

" Such large fortunes amassed by private individuals, 
no matter how sincere and honest they may be, no matter 
how free from the taint of rascality, are an ever-increas- 
ing menace to our people and their institutions. Families 
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are made proud, society becomes founded upon classes of 
wealth, and not as they should be — founded upon intelli- 
gence and character. There is an aristocracy of wealth, 
and there is an aristocracy of intelligence. These two 
classes cannot stand in opposition ; the one must rise and 
oligarchy die, or the other must rise and white slavery 
ensue. Under the Roman Republic the masses became 
so alarmed that conjfiscation finally resulted. Trusts 
must, in this country, come cither under the domination 
of the government — under its absolute control — as in 
France, or else confiscation will ensue." 

The cadences of the old man's voice became softer and 
softer. Bena's mind wandered. She thought of the 
once desperate condition of her own life, and she began 
to compare it with the ease that surrounded her. Had 
she any interest in the welfare of her country's institu- 
tions ? Would Harold ever become a plutocrat ? Would 
her own heart ever cease to beat in sympathy for the 
down-trodden? Who was right? Was the earnest, sin- 
cere young man, or Gratzenstein, or Senator H ? 

She was disturbed in her mental cogitations by the quick 
yet smoothly flowing tones that broke upon her ear. 

" O, Senator H , I am glad to see you here on this 

festive occasion. It is not often that you can be per- 
suaded to take part in such gatherings." 

" Prof. Hillman, this is Miss Bena Carleton, the friend 
of one of your fire-eating Representatives, Mr. Hardie." 
Prof. Hillmani had met Mr. Hardie, he said, but had 
never had the pleasure of meeting Miss Carleton. 

" The Professor, here," said the Senator, " has a promi- 
nent position in one of our leading Eastern colleges. He 
has studied a great deal along the new lines that are 
agitating our country, and can make himself very inter- 
esting at all times," 
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" The Senator is too complimentary, I assure you," said 
the Professor, seating himself near Miss Carleton. 

" Our country is certainly in the throes of a mental 
revolution," he added after a pause. 

" Isn't that better than a physical one? " queried Bena 
cautiously. 

" I don't know about that. Every country is subject 
to periodical reforms. The old channels in which things 
have been running along become dammed up, and the first 
thing we know the whole thing breaks away and gives 
place to a new order of things. We are constantly form- 
ing and reforming, changing and rechanging, always 
with an advancing step. That is what we call civilization. 

" Not only do we change our thoughts, our opinions 
on public questions, but we change our modes of liv- 
ing, our habits of society, our dogmatism of the pulpit, 
our teachings by press and school. From being a people 
of simple habits, we have developed into a nation of ex- 
travagance. Our wants were once few in number; they 
are now innumerable in degree and kind." 

The Senator was nodding his head affirmatively to all 
of these propositions. Bena was wondering if this was 
the same young man she had heard descanting so forcibly 
against trusts. 

" After all," said the Professor, " summing the matter 
up, the fault lies with the individual. If the individual 
be honest, sincere and conservative, the country's institu- 
tions will always be safe." 

" But how are you going to make the individual honest, 
sincere and conservative, when the tendency of the times 
is to make men dishonest, insincere, and radical ? " asked 
the Senator. 

Bena's mind reverted to Gratzenstein and wondered if 
he was dishonest, insincere and radical. 
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" I grant you that conditions are not favorable in 
crowded cities, but in the agricultural sections of the 
country, where manhood grows with sturdy spirit, both 
of body and mind, there is hope," answered the Professor. 

" What can your farmer boy know of the problems that 
agitate the cities ? " The Senator was evidently drawing 
out the Professor more to interest Bena than himself. 
The young lady's whole countenance betokened the live- 
liest interest. The Professor responded : 

" The citizen of a large city never originates or pro- 
poses any great popular reform. It is the country boy 
who does that. My observation and reading teach me 
that every great and important movement for the ameli- 
oration of the masses originated in the brain of some in- 
dependent yet harassed mind living in the country dis- 
tricts. No real city-raised boy but one ever graced the 
White House." 

" Is the condition of the poor in the cities of the East 
half so bad as we are led to believe by the newspaper 
reports?" asked Bena. 

" I have been in all the factory points of any conse- 
quence," answered the Professor, " and I do not hesitate 
to say that the conditions of living are far from tolerable. 
This may be ascribed, in a large measure, to the surround- 
ings of the poor. Nearly entire families work in fac- 
tories. In this way and this alone can an existence be 
eked out. It requires the working capacity of all of the 
members of the family in order to earn sufficient for daily 
sustenance and lay by a little stipend for saving. It is 
true these savings in the aggregate amount to a con- 
siderable sum, but they have been garnered largely at the 
expense of the physical condition of the individual. Of 
what real use are savings if those who are thus forced to 
save go through life amid terrible privations and amid 
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almost unheard-of sufferings ? Wherever you find cheap 
money you find dear poverty." 

" Cheap is a relative term," remarked the Senator sug- 
gestively. 

" Yes, it relates to a so-called abundance of money, to 
a penury of condition. The best condition prevails where 
money is dear and the things that sustain life and give 
it robustness and vigor are abundant. Our public men, 
our private wealthy citizens, our conservative editors, our 
assertive preachers, all view life from the standpoint they 
occupy. They never think of the rottenness of the whole 
thing. If they investigate, it is more with a view to 
sensationalism than the discovery of some plan for the 
amelioration of the condition of the masses." 

" Is not the individual responsible wholly and entirely 
for his condition in life ? " asked Bena. 

" Wise men have asked that question, and wiser than I 
have attempted an answer. I can only say from close 
observation that the individual, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, is absolutely bound by his environment; 
is forced to hew wood and draw water for others, and can 
no more drag away from the chains of his environment 
than can any one of us leave the places in society we fill, 
and rush to their rescue." The thought shocked Bena. 

The hour was getting late, and the Senator excused 
himself. He had an important committee meeting to at- 
tend in the morning. 

" What could I do in the direction you have indi- 
cated ? " asked Bena. " I'm but a woman, but can a 
woman lay aside her womanliness and engage in a task so 
stupendous ? " Prof. Hillman seemed startled at the can- 
dor of the questioner. 

" Every one should answer that question for himself or 
herself. I would not dare to make a suggestion." 
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Harold came up at this moment and suggested leaving. 
On their way home that night Bena was unusually 
talkative. 

" Do you know, I rather like that old Mr. Gratzenstein. 
He was the most honest cormorant I have met in Wash- 
ington. In fact, he was so honest as to be quite con- 
fidential." 

•' Some men are built that way," said Harold. " They 
never know how to talk to anybody unless they talk about 
themselves." 

*' I enjoyed what he had to say very much, although I 
fear I have gotten his railroads and his book-keeping and 
his syndicate plans all mixed up. What do you think of 
Prof. Hillman?" 

" A very bright fellow. Rather radical in his views, 
but honest and sincere. I have read a great many of his 
magazine articles, and they are all along the same line, 
the riches of the rich, and the poverty of the poor." 

** Ought not wealth to be more equally distributed ? " 
she asked. 

" Yes, but who is going to do the distributing? " Bena 
sat silent and thoughtful. 

" It seems to me," she finally said, " that environment 
ought to be more easy to break." 

*' You will find that it is a very difficult thing to break," 
said Harold. ** Environment is as much a curse to the 
rich as it is to the poor." 

" The rich," she answered, " ought to find it easier to 
break through their environment and lift up the poor, 
than for the poor to break through their environment and 
lift themselves into the position of weU-to^^do people. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BENA TAKES AN IMPORTANT STEP. 

That night the evils and the good of trusts, the en- 
vironment of the rich and of the poor, the struggles of 
factory hands, and the laborious and hardy efforts of the 
farming class — ^all seethed and boiled in the poor brain 
of Bena. Then for several days she read, studied and 
wrote much on the new themes which possessed her mind. 
For hours she would sit at her writing-desk and unfold 
on paper the burning thoughts of her brain. 

It was while thus engaged that her true position in life 
forced itself upon her attention. She realized that she 
was the recipient of the bounty of a man in no wise con- 
nected with her. She realized with a flash that her sup- 
port involved the added expense of Mrs. Harrison and 
her children. She reflected also that she was an object 
of charity. Her environment stung her. O, if she could 
break away and get some employment somewhere, of 
some kind, that would make her independent ! Would it 
not be better a thousand times thus to live with the cross 
of poverty, than to share any longer the crown of ease and 
comfort she now enjoyed? Then came the thought of 
parting from Mr. Hardie and Mrs. Harrison and the little 
ones. Tears sprang out of her eyes and rolled down her 
cheeks. " Oh ! my God, what am I to do, what shall 
I do?" She fairly agonized in her sufferings. She 
prayed that some relief might come, some helping hand, 
some untoward circumstance that might take from the 
parting the grief which she knew she would be compelled 
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to suffer. What would Mrs. Harrison say? She would 
speak to her. 

That good kind woman, always clear and level-headed, 
put her arms about Bena and said to her : 

" You don*t know what you are doing. You must not 
take the step. Will you let me tell you that I believe in 
my heart that Mr. Harold loves you, and your parting 
might be — ^not that I say it would be — but that it might 
be the means of ruining him ? " 

" No, no, no," said Bena. If I thought that I would 
never leave here; but I cannot stay, I must not stay. I 
believe that my own heart has become affected. I — I— 
love Mr. Hardie, and that is one reason why I am going 
away. May be if he really loves me he will find me 
somewhere, some day, when I shall be better fitted to be- 
come his wife ; but not now, not now." 

" It would be very foolish of you to go," said Mrs. 
Harrison. " Society would talk." 

" And what could society say ? " said Bena, straighten- 
ing up with a flash of the eye. 

" Well, you know how people talk when a young lady 
runs away from her home." 

" But I am not going to run away. I never had the 
slightest intention of running away. I'm going to tell 
Mr. Hardie face to face that we will have to part; that 
I cannot longer accept his generous support. He has 
been too good for me to act in any underhanded way." 

" Where are you going? " Bena was fairly frightened 
at the question. In a moment, however, she regained her 
composure of manner. 

" I think I shall go to New York. Mr. Gratzenstein, 
that Jew banker I have spoken about — ^he will help me, 
I know." 
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" But in what way? What can you do? You are not 
a stenographer or a typewritist. You could not make a 
saleswoman in a store. You know nothing of factory 
work. You could not keep books. What would 
you do?" 

" O, I can find something to do, I am sure. I love 
little children ; I could be a governess. Besides, I could 
write for the magazines." 

"Yes, but many people write for magazines whose 
articles are not read." Then she added after a while, 
" I fear your efforts in that direction would receive a 
gjeat deal of discouragement. Don't think of going, 
dear Bena." The two women sobbed in each other's 
arms and Bena promised the elderly woman to think again 
over the matter. 

The more Bena considered, the deeper became her con- 
viction that she should leave. Stmimoning up all of her 
courage, upon the third day following, she went down 
stairs, knocked at the library door very softly, and not 
hearing any response, she opened the door and entered. 

"O, good morning, Miss Bena, I want to see you," 
said Harold, discovering her standing in a hesitating way 
just inside the door. " You know I take my seat to- 
morrow, and I find a very pleasant opportunity of giving 
you some employment. At the same time, I fear that 
it will be a task to you not easily borne, and for that rea- 
son I would prefer to discuss the matter with you first." 

Offering her a seat, he unfolded his plan, which was 
nothing more nor less than that she should become his 
private secretary, with the usual salary of that position 
of one hundred dollars per month. He looked so 
radiant and happy that Bena became almost fright- 
ened. In a moment all of her strength departed. 
How was it possible for her to take the step that she had 
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decided upon, when this noble and generous-hearted man 
was offering her a reasonable mode of earning her live- 
lihood ? 

" I scarcely know what to say. Give me a few mo- 
ments to think." She sat there with her hand pressed 
against her temples, her arm resting lightly on the round 
of the chair, thinking, thinking, thinking. Her brow 
contracted as a spasm of pain shot through her brain. 
She became so pale that Harold, who sat there watching 
her intently, became alarmed. 

" What is the matter. Miss Bena; what is the matter? " 
he asked twice before she began to frame a suitable re- 
sponse. She spoke deliberately, quietly lifting up her 
head, and looking earnestly at him from out of those 
great brown orbs of hers : 

" Before answering your proposition I want to say 
something to you v/hich had better be said now than later 
on. When you gave me the shelter of your home, the 
sentiment of gratitude then aroused in my breast has 
never ceased to grow, and yet the days have passed, the 
weeks have come and gone, and I have never been abk 
to do anything to return in ever so small a degree that 
goodness which you have all along so freely bestowed 
upon me. I have not been unthoughtful. My youth 
and inexperience may have caused me not to reflect deeply 
hitherto upon my position in your household, but latterly 
conviction has been growing in my mind that we must 
part. I find that, while I am only eighteen years of age, 
and very young in the ways of society, very inexperienced 
in life, it is in my nature a fixed principle to be 
independent." 

Harold, when her words first fell upon his listening 
ears, began to think that something was at fault with 
Bena's mind, but as she went on still deliberately and 
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calmly, he realized deeper and deeper what the mean- 
ing of her language toward hhn was. When she spoke 
of the necessity of their parting, she might just as well 
have taken the keen sharp edge of a knife and driven it 
into some vital part of his body, for the man's whole 
face became pallid, and his eyes sunken. He could 
barely raise his hands in protestation of what she was 
saying, and yet he was anxious to hear more. 

" I cannot accept your offer, because — ^because we two 
must part. I am not insensible to the motive that prompts 
your act. I am not in the least ungrateful because I 
decline, but I decline because I am not ungrateful. I 
was bom with an independent mind and I cannot longer 
live this life of dependence. Not that I do not appre- 
ciate the value of the influence by which I have been 
so agreeably and delightfully surrounded — not that at 
all, but I am sensitive now upon the point of being a bur- 
den to you, of being a nobody to myself." 

"But you are not a burden," he broke out. " In no 
sense can you consider yourself in that light. You have 
been extremely helpful. You have repaid me in many 
ways for all that I have done for you. Will you let me 
say how? Will you give me the chance of telling you 
just how much pleasure and profit has come to me as a 
result of our daily intercourse? Was it not through 
your many wise suggestions during my canvass that I 
was enabled to overcome my opponent? Is not that 
something for me to esteem in return? You must not 
talk of leaving here. Without you I cannot do the work 
allotted to me by the people. Besides all the advantage 
which I would lose frorh your society and your clear 
mind (which seems to pronounce sensibly upon all 
things), where would be my stay and prop? When wor- 
ried with the canvass, oftentimes I have found s6lace in 
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your company. Now that I have greater problems to 
contend with, things more exasperating, more enervating 
than before, will you leave me alone ? Have you thought 
of that? " A deep sigh broke from his chest as he spoke 
these concluding words. He was much like a man who, 
having undertaken some great task, is overcome in the 
midst of its performance by an utter breaking down of 
nerve. 

" Don't talk that way, Mr. Harold," said Bena, laying 
her hand on his arm and throwing into her gaze all of 
the deepest sentiment of kindliness she could summon up. 
" You make me weak when I ought to be strong. You 
make me a prisoner when I should be free. You also 
underestimate your own powers. You have the capacity 
for great undertakings, and the success that you have 
achieved ought to be and will be the basis for greater and 
more enduring efforts. You may not now understand all 
that I have said, or at least all that I have meant to con- 
vey by what I have said. You will understand it some 
day." 

Harold was so deeply impressed with the thought of 
what would happen to himself when the parting should 
come, that he did not for the moment rightly interpret 
Bena's words. 

" You are really in earnest then about leaving, you 
really want to go? " Bena had withdrawn her hand when 
that same spasm of pain Harold had noticed, again 
crossed her face. She evaded the question. 

" I feel obliged to go. There is so much work for me 
to do in the wide, wide world, that I cannot remain con- 
tent in my present situation. I am young, it is true, but 
ever since I was a child I became impressed, aye, con- 
vinced of the necessity of engaging in some character of 
,work that^ would benefit my sex. I might be, you know 
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I would be, handicapped if I were to attempt such a thing 
now." 

Harold grasped at the straw even as the drowning man 
to save his life. 

" When it comes to that," he said, speaking rather light- 
ly, " why you can command my purse for anything that 
you want to do, if you will only remain. There's plenty of 
time. As you say, you are young and your time shall be 
your own to do as you will and go where you like." She 
shook her head in response. 

" Now I want you to believe that I am thoroughly hon- 
est and sincere in what I have said. I do not leave with- 
out the deepest feelings of regret." 

" But where will you go and what will you do? " he 
asked excitedly. 

" I hardly know myself." 

" You cannot live without money or position," he sug- 
gested. 

" I fear nothing," she said rather faintly, almost in a 
tone to belie her words. 

The interview was getting to be very painful now on 
both sides. The conversation dragged. Harold thought 
his mind was never before so thoroughly befogged. Bena, 
on her part, became weaker and weaker. After a consid- 
erable mental struggle she arose as if to leave. Harold 
struggled to his feet and took her hand warmly. 

" You will not reconsider? " he said appealingly. " You 
will not remain ? " She turned away her head« Great 
swelling sobs choked her. 

" Good-bye," she said faintly. " Do not think me un- 
grateful." 

She glided away from him, passed out of the door and 
rushing up to her room she threw her weak form upon the 
bed and sobbed as though her heart would break. Sc«ne 
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hours afterwards, Mrs. Harrison came in and found Bena 
in a state bordering upon hysteria. She did her best to 
soothe the almost frantic girl. It is astonishing how much 
the kindly ministrations of a true friend can do to quiet 
a distressed heart. 

Bena had on a traveling suit, and while she was busily 
arranging for her departure, Mrs. Harrison went to the 
bureau, and opening Bena's satchel, put into it a purse 
which Harold had given her for Bena's use. Mrs. Harri- 
son thought how soon that small amount would be spent 
by the young girl before she might get help. She was 
afraid to tell Bena of the purse for fear she might fool- 
ishly refuse it. 

To Bena one of the hardest things to do was to take 
leave of the little ones. 

Oo tummin' back," said Boozer. " 'En (When) ? " 
No, dear, not for sometime, perhaps," said Bena 
chokingly, as she gathered him up in her arms. 

" Wut oo doin' away for? " said Boozer. " Who s'ay 
wiv' Boozer now ? " 

The child seemed to understand that something dread- 
ful was happening, and began to whimper. 

"Never mind," she said to him, " Til write you a nice 
long letter and tell you where I am, and some day your 
mamma may bring you to see me," said Bena. 

" Ef 00 dose away, who's doin' to take oo s'ace ? " said 
that youngster. " Is mamma doin' too? " 

" Yes, mamma's going back to Relita," said that lady 
in a more cheerful tone than Bena thought possible under 
the circumstances. The thought of Mrs. Harrison going 
away had worried Bena. 

" I'm afraid," said that young lady, " that my depart- 
ure will be the cause of a great deal of discomfort to you." 
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" Not at all/' said that noble woman. " Mr. Hardie, 
as soon as he found out from you your anxiety to leave, 
offered to send me to his ranch home to take charge of 
it during his absence. He looked, O, so pale and thin and 
haggard and worn, like the very shadow of his former self, 
while he was talking to me. He did not seem to be the 
same bright, jovial spirit at all. Rather like the ghost of 
his former self." Bena fairly trembled at this, but hav- 
ing put her hand to the plow, she simimoned up her cour- 
age and began to talk in a more lively and pleasant strain. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



BENA GOES TO NEW YORK. 






Harold had offered to accompany Bena to the train, 
but that young lady feared the parting in such a public 
place would be unbearable to her. 

You must write to me whenever you can," she said. 

As soon as I get settled I will send you my address." 

On the way to New York the train passed through a 
heavy snow storm. Great flakes floated down, striking 
the panes of glass, and covering the earth with its beau- 
tiful coat of white. Just in front of her sat an old lady 
with a most serene countenance. Her gray hair was in 
short, thick curls about her head. Timidly Bena leaned 
forward and asked : 

"Are you going to New York?" Turning her face 
toward Bena over the back of her seat, the old lady re- 
plied, " yes," in a tone that offered further inquiry. 
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" Do you know of a good boarding place there ? I 
mean such a one as is suitable for a young girl like my- 
self? " The pair of soft, gray eyes looked away in medi- 
tation for a brief spell, and then came back to the dark- 
brown eyes of Bena. 

" I was thinking," she said, " where it would be best to 
direct you. There are so many places of the kind, in a 
large city, but if you care to have my advice, I will give 
you the name of a lady friend of mine where you will be 
agreeably and comfortably entertained." 

With great deliberation she opened her traveling bag, 
took therefrom a pencil and a sheet of paper, and wrote 
in a steady, clear hand, " Mrs. Josephine Gratzenstein, 

No. Thirty-third street." Bena took the card and 

started at the name. The old lady had replaced her pen- 
cil in the traveling bag and had not observed Bena's emo- 
tion. 

" Is this Mrs. Gratzenstein, the banker's wife ? " Bena 
asked. 

" O, no, only a niece. Mrs. Gratzenstein, the banker's 
wife, lives in a palace on Fifth avenue. This lady is a 
widow of his brother's son. Poor kin, you might say. 
We are all of us in rather moderate circumstances but 
Mr. Gratzenstein himself." 

Bena noticed the personal pronoun "we," and looked 
inquiringly at her new acquaintance. 

" Did you ever know Mr. Gratzenstein ? " she asked 
finally. The old lady laughed a bright, merry laugh. 

" Well, yes, he is my son-in-law." 

The rumbling of -the train in its passage through tun- 
nels and through heavy cuts made the conversation rather 
difficult to be carried on between the two women, seeing 
which, the old lady invited Bena to a seat at her side. In 
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this manner they could converse more easily. The more 
Bena saw of her acquaintance the more she liked her. 

Mrs. Wallenstone was one of those happy creatures 
who never tired of making things pleasant around her. 
She had surmised that Bena was a friendless girl seeking 
emplo)mient in a large city. The sadness of Bena's eyes 
won the heart of the old lady almost immediately. If this 
were my child, she thought, what would I have another 
do for her in my position ? There are many Mrs. Wallen- 
stones in the world, but this is a large world, and it has 
within its confines many people who are not like her. 

Mrs. Wallenstone had been on a short visit to Wash- 
ington and was returning home to her son's house. For 
Bena it was indeed a fortunate circumstance. The few 
hours of their trip together were spent very pleasantly. 
Mrs. Wallenstone had opened her mind to Bena on the 
subject of Mr. Gratzenstein. 

" Now, Lulu," she said, " that's my daughter, is a very 
charitably disposed woman, and Mr. Gratzenstein lets 
her have her way and gives her any amount of money to 
further her plans. But he himself, ah, me, what shall I 
say of him ! His mind is centered on the almighty dol- 
lar. He is so busy scheming and planning, that he cares 
very little about his future. While an Israelite by nature, 
yet he is not one in religious profession. In fact, when 
it comes to that, I can hardly say what his religious belief 
is. He says his religion is to make money. I say he had 
better look out. O, but he is such a good man about the 
house and to his children. They don't lack anything. I 
very much fear that he is inclined to be too extravagant 
with them. I am afraid, however, that my confidences 
are uninteresting to you." This last after a pause in the 
conversation. 
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" O, no, not at all/' said Bena. " I was very anxious to 
know if my estimate of him was at all borne out by the 
facts." 

So you have met him/* inquired Mrs. Wallenstone. 
Only on one occasion/' said Bena, whose mind re- 
verted to the reception at Senator K/s. 

Just before reaching New York, Mrs. Wallenstone 
wrote down the most minute directions as to the route 
Bena should take in order to reach her boarding place. It 
was with a feeling of keen regret that Bena found herself 
so soon compelled to separate from the old lady. 

In the g^eat ferry house just after passing over the 
landing of the boat on the New York side, the clanging 
of the bells, the rushing of the people, the tramping of 
the horses' feet, the din and commotion of the hackmen 
on the sidewalk, almost stupefied Bena. The great city 
with its bustle and turmoil, its ceaseless moving of teams 
and vehicles of all kinds, its rush of people of every class 
and nation, made her lonely. After all there is more soli- 
tude in a city than on the banks of some quiet stream 
where the birds or the wild geese are one's only com- 
panions, and where every falling leaf touching our head 
on its downward move, does it with something like a ca- 
ress ; and where the thought of the mind, so free and un- 
trammeled, can roam with all the liberty at its command. 

Standing there in the midst of this vibrating crowd of 
human organisms, knocked against from all sides, Bena 
scarcely knew what to do or whither to go. Her hand- 
satchel being rather heavy, she set it down against the 
wall of the building just outside, while she collected her 
disordered senses and tried to arrive at some conclusion. 
As she did so, she felt herself pushed to one side, and, 
turning hastily, she caught sight of a man hurrying away 
with her satchel. Summoning up all of her courage she 
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cried out, "Thief, thief," and ran, pointing toward the 
individual who had secured her property. 

A young man coming out of the station, caught sight 
of the fleeing figure and ran rapidly after the thief, dodg- 
ing here afid there through the crowd. Catching up with 
him, with one blow of his hand he felled him to the 
ground, rolled him on his back, planted his knees on his 
chest, and held up the satchel towards Bena. 

" Have you any complaint to make against this charac- 
ter? " he asked Bena, not allowing his eyes to turn from 
his prisoner. 

" No, no," said Bena, " I have my property, let him 
go. 

A jam of people thronged about the three. The young 
man arose and ordered the thief away, who went off 
scowling. 

" I'm a thousand times obliged to you," said Bena very 
much embarrassed and not noticing at the first glance 
who her new found friend was, but as they now looked 
straight at one another, both started in surprise. 

" Why, Mr. Hoover, Tm delighted to see you. It was 
very fortunate for me to have you near at this juncture." 

" Indeed it was," said Hal, returning her greeting. 
" Let's get away from here. What direction were you 
going?" 

A thrill of real joy pervaded Bena's breast as she 
walked along with the young man up the street towards 
Broadway, looking for a restaurant. Their conversation 
was somewhat of a disjointed character on account of 
the narrow pavements and the continual jostling of the 
people. Finally, however, on Broadway, a short distance 
from the City Hall, they found what appeared to be, from 
the outside, a very attractive place. Going in they seated 
themselves, and, between the enjoyment of a hearty meal 
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and the much greater €nio)rment of meeting again and 
conversing with each other, the time passed rapidly away. 

Hal had come to New York on business. It was his 
custom, he said, to visit that great city every few years. 
He had friends there who were interested with him in 
his ranch business in Texas, and it was for the purpose 
of seeing them and explaining the operations of the 
ranch that he had come on. He was much astonished 
at meeting Bena, he confessed over and over again, and 
when she had told him, as she did very frankly, her rea- 
son for leaving Washington, he set himself to work at 
once trying to convince her of the unfortunate step, as 
he deemed it, which she had taken. 

" This is no place for you," he said emphatically. " You 
are thoroughly helpless ; you have no friends here." 

" O, but I made a very pleasant acquaintance on the 
train," she interjected hopefully. And then she told him 
of her meeting with Mrs. Wallenstone, and of her wish 
to go to the boarding house of Mrs. Gratzenstein. Seeing 
that his efforts to change her mind were fruitless, he de- 
sisted and offered to accompany her to her boarding 
place. It was sometime after dark when they left the res- 
taurant and went to the house on Thirty-third street. 

" I will be here some weeks," he said, " and would like 
very much the pleasure of calling." 

" I should deem it a disappointment if you did not 
come often," she said. " I shall succeed, no fear of that," 
she added chf»erfully. 

Mrs. Gra'.zenstein, when she entered the parlor and 
heard Bena's story of meeting Mrs. Wallenstone, was 
pleased to welcome Bena to the shelter of her home. 

Mrs. Gratzenstein was a fine-looking, florid-complex- 
loned, blue-eyed, tall Gentile. Any one who had come to 
her with Mrs. Wallenstone's superscription on a sheet of 
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paper, even, should be doubly welcome. She loved the 
old lady, she said, and knew that her instincts were of the 
highest order. Mrs. Gratzenstein's tender heart went out 
at once to Bena. Hal left them after a short stay, prom- 
ising to take Bena down to the Banker's office in the 
morning. 

Before retiring to her room that night, Bena's 
mind was surcharged with thoughtfulness. It seemed to 
her, as her mind traveled back over the events of the day, 
that every important circumstance aided in convincing 
her that she was in the hands of Providence. The meet- 
ing with Mrs. Wallenstone was certainly, on the surface, 
a very natural affair, but to the deeply spiritual mind of 
Bena, it seemed quite above an ordinary matter. So, too, 
was the circumstance of her meeting with Mr. Hoover. 
Her faith, always a very considerable part of Bena's na- 
ture, seemed now to be stronger than ever. It was with a 
most hopeful, indeed, a most buoyant feeling that she 
finally closed her eyes on things earthly and passed into 
that unknown state of slumber bordering between life 
and death. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

BENA BECOMES A GOVERNESS. 

In one of the down-town offices devoted to gain by 
mental chicanery, sat Mr. Gratzenstein. A busy man 
was he. For more than two hours he had been dispatch- 
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ing business at a teriffic rate, for during this time up- 
wards of fifty persons had called to see him on private 
business. Ordinarily such a strain would affect the 
otherwise genial disposition of any lord of finance. Not 
so with our lord. He seemed to have, with all of his 
untiring energy, a capacity for smiling and being pleasant 
(while being bored) co-extensive with his labors. This 
constant coming and going of the multitude, the laying 
and discarding of plans, the mighty efforts to consume 
seconds of time when minutes would seem to be invalua- 
ble, had slightly bent the shoulders of Mr. Gratzenstein, 
but left not a furrow on his face. 

There was a suite of rooms devoted to the several de- 
partments of his business, consisting first of a large room 
devoted to a working office and occupied by a score of 
busy clerks. Secondly, a reception room adjoining, con- 
taining a long table, plush chairs, and cane rockers. Some 
library cases of law books of one kind and another were 
there; on the floor lay several Turkish rugs. On the 
mantel over the grate there was a display of sundry 
small boxes, which, upon a closer inspection, revealed to 
the inquisitive visitor cigars of different makes and from 
different countries. Thirdly, there was the private ofiice 
of our lord of finance, in itself a rather small room con- 
taining a roll-top desk, a half dozen chairs and a lounge. 

At the entrance leading from the second room we have 
attempted to describe, and which might be more appro- 
priately called a waiting room, sat a young man of twen- 
ty-five. A kind of guardian of state secrets. In order 
to gain admittance into Mr. Gratzenstein's private ofiice, 
one was compelled to stand and deliver himself before 
this guardian spirit, or, in language more explicit, he 
must state his business first before gaining audience. 
And after having thus done, was compelled to wait until 
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the young man had seen his employer and obtained per- 
mission for such presentation. 

When Bena and Mr. Hoover arrived, there were two or 
three persons seated in the waiting room. In due season, 
and after the lapse of only a few minutes these visitors 
passed out, the young man approached the couple and 
looked at them in an inquiring manner. 

" I want to speak to Mr. Gratzenstein on private busi- 
ness," said that young lady, now all in a tremor. 

What is your business ? " inquired the guardian spirit. 
That I will state to him," said Bena more firmly than 
she thought she would have dared to speak. 

" My rules are not to allow any one in to see Mr. 
Gratzenstein unless I know in advance, and can state to 
him what the business of the applicant is," said the young 
man smilingly. 

All of these guardian spirits, I might say here in paren- 
thesis, do not smile. They are not usually " built " that 
way, but this young man, who saw before him a trem- 
bling young woman, was different from most of the men 
who occupy the position with which I have invested him. 

" If you will g^ve him my card, I believe it will be un- 
necessary for me to state to you just what my business is, 
as I am sure he will grant me an audience." Bena, like 
most women, did not care to unbosom her private affairs 
to every lackey, as she judged this young man to be. 
Hal came to her relief. 

" I know that it is not customary, perhaps, to permit 
any one's entrance into Mr. Gratzenstein's private office, 
but I am quite sure, from what she has told me herself of 
her mission, that your employer would not censure you 
for breaking any of his rules in a case like this." The 
\'oiing man had taken the card and stood before them half 
hesitatingly after reading it. 
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" I will do it if I lose my place," he said. What a 
chevalier was our guardian spirit! The young man 
opened the door and softly closed it behind him. He was 
gone about fifteen seconds, but it seemed fully a half hour 
to Bena. 

" Mr. Gratzenstein says, ' with pleasure/ " spoke the 
young man as he threw open the door and allowed Bena 
to pass through, before closing it again, with that cat- 
like tread common to men of his class. 

Of course Mr. Gratzenstein was delighted to see Miss 
Carleton, and of course he wondered why she was in New 
York, and of course she explained her mission. 

I want some kind of emplo)rment," she said to him. 

To be a governess or something of that kind. Do you 
know of any one to whom I could go ? " Mr. Gratzen- 
stein fairly beamed. You would have thought he was 
talking to his own daughter. 

" Veil, I will egsplain how it ees vid mine vamily. Ve 
vants a governess. Somepody to look after dose schil- 
drens of ours. Vhat salary vill you regvire? " Bena had 
not made up her mind on this point. The proposition had 
come so suddenly that it puzzled her to make an imme- 
diate reply. 

Whatever is usual and customary," she said. 
Veil," said he, " governesses ees very sheep. Vhy, you 
can get 'em at any brice. I should shudge you vas wurt 
aboud feefty tollars a munth und your board. However, 
my vife can feex dot mit you after you go oop to der 
house. But you unnerstand, it must be a sadisfactory ar- 
rangement so far as she is conzemed. I vill gif you my 
addresz. O, but vun minit. I might ask vhy you left 
your home vid Mr. Hardie ? " There was no smile on his 
face now, but a rather cold and cruel glance from his eyes, 
as it seemed to Bena. She hesitated to respond. 
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" You haf had no gwarrel, no sgandal, eh? " At this 
Mr. Gratzenstein half-way rose in his chair. Bena rose, 
too, but with a more dignified and composed air. 

" There has been nothing of the kind. I have left Mr. 
Hardie's home because I want to be in an independent po- 
sition." Mr. Gratzenstein fell back in his chair and 
laughed. 

" Vhy, my young lady, you will not be in any inde- 
pendent position vhen you are a governess." 

" I don't mean independent in that sense," she said. " I 
mean that I want to be earning my daily bread. I don't 
want to eat the bread of idleness. I want to win my way 
in the world on my own strength of character and on my 
own merits." She spoke firmly and decidedly now, and 
she could see that it had its effect on the mind of her to-be 
employer. 

" I luff to see such spirit een young folks. A woman 
ees not vurt anydings unless she has spunk. A man ees 
not wurt anydings unless he uses der brains vhat he ees 
got." With this Mr. Gratzenstein handed her the address 
of his home and escorted her to the door. 

The interview being terminated in so satisfactory a 
manner, it was with a buoyant step and a light heart that 
Bena left the building with her escort and hurried over 
to Broadway to catch a Fifth avenue stage. 

" O, I'm so happy," she said as she took her seat in the 
omnibus. 

" I hope you will always be so, Miss Bena, though I 
cannot help regretting the step you have taken." 

" Let's not speak of regrets," she said. " Was not the 
parting miserable and hard for me to bear, and yet its 
necessity I have never for a moment questioned ? " 

There were only two or three people in the stage at this 
juncture, and so, when she wiped the corners of her eyes 
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with a tiny little handkerchief, I am sure no one saw the 
act but Hal. 

Mr. Gratzenstein's home was a brown-stone front. It 
loomed up grandly with its parapets and towers and heavy 
bay-windows. Bena was ill at ease when she first entered 
the drawing-room of that immense establishment. Ob- 
serving this, Hal did all in his power to prepare her for 
the coming ordeal with Mrs. Gratzenstein. He began to 
joke about this and that thing, until from having started 
their conversation in whispers Bena found herself, at the 
end of ten minutes of waiting, in quite good humor with 
herself and all the v/orld. 

" And you are the young lady that Mr. Gratzenstein has 
just 'phoned me about, are you? " she asked. The voice 
of the speaker was as soft as the carpet whereon she stood. 
There was an encouraging manner about Mrs. Gratzen- 
stein. Her eyes were blue, her forehead rather lofty for a 
woman. The cheek bones a little pronounced and the chin 
rounded and symmetrical. Diamonds glittered on each 
hand, at the throat and in the ears. Mrs. Gratzenstein 
was a small, well-built woman of forty years. 

" Tm glad to make your acquaintance," she continued. 
'* And this gentleman ? " she said, inquiringly, with a 
graceful motion of her hand. 

" Is a friend of mine, Mr. Hoover, of Texas, whom I 
had the good fortune to meet here yesterday," said Bena. 

" And who must necessarily make his stay short on this 
occasion," exclaimed Hal, turning to go. 

" Won't you stay and take luncheon with us ? " said 
Mrs. Gratzenstein. But Hal insisted that business re- 
quired him to leave. 

" Then I'm sure you will call and see Miss Carleton? — 
I believe that is your name?" turning to Bena. 
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It IS not the purpose of the writer to go into any details 
of the conversation that followed between Mrs. Gratzen- 
stein and Bena, nor to dwell at length upon what hap- 
pened during her stay for the first few months, nor to 
describe in minutiae any of the many duties she was called 
upon to perform in that household. Suffice it to say that 
her relationship was pleasant so far as Mr. and Mrs. 
Gratzenstein were concerned. She had many things to 
contend with, however. The maid was supercilious, the 
chambermaids were inclined to be rude, and the other 
under-officials of the household, including the butlet, were 
disagreeable because from them all Bena held herself 
in strict reserve. The children, too, some five in number, 
all under the age of sixteen, were inclined, at first, to be 
very rude and dictatorial in their manners. 

It didn't take Bena long to observe that while Mrs. 
Gratzenstein was a most amiable and charming lady, she 
was neglectful of the training of her children. There was 
a part of the house especially devoted to them, and Bena 
remarked how seldom the parents took any interest in the 
amusements of their children, seemingly content to leave 
the entire burden of their management and control within 
her keeping. They were no worse than other children; 
they simply lacked maternal care. At table they acted 
abominably, calling loudly for this thing and for that, 
reaching over and helping themselves, playfully pinching 
one another and committing those innumerable trifling 
annoyances that would have fretted a temper much more 
agreeable and kind even than that of their governess. At 
such times Mr. Gratzenstein, who insisted on having all 
the members of his family at meals with himself, would 
bawl out: 

"Zhulius (Julius), vhat's de matter mit you? You, 
Zadie (Sadie), keep kwiet. Sticking pins mit Josef's arm. 
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hey ? '* Then all would be very quiet for the space of two 
minutes, when the usual uproar would begin again. This 
time the soft voice of Mrs. Gratzenstein might be heard : 

" Now, Frankie, you must be a good girl, or Miss 
Carleton won't love you." She had observed that Bena 
had obtained the mastery over the affections of Frankie 
at the beginning of their acquaintance, whereupon 
Frankie would shyly cast her eyes towards Bena, who, in 
turn, would look at her in a most entreating manner. 

In a few months after her first introduction to the 
family both the father and the mother began to notice a 
marked difference in the behavior of their children. Bena 
had ruled with a firm, yet gentle hand, and the improve- 
ment though slow was quite noticeable. 

" Doze schildren are learnin' somedings," said Mr. 
Gratzenstein to Mrs. Gratzenstein, in the privacy of their 
own apartments. " I haf ' nodiced already vone vord 
from Miss Carleton vas wurt a whole sendence from me. 
Und vone look vas wurt tree spanks. I alvays hated to 
spank dose schildren. It vas more painful to me as it vas 
to dem," said Mr. Gratzenstein. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Gratzenstein, " she is certainly ex- 
erting a most potent influence for good. As you know, 
dear, I have been so wrapped up in my church work that 
I have not given the care and attention to our children 
which I ought to have done. Next summer I want to 
take them up to our place on the Hudson, and I want you 
to lay aside your business cares and go with us. Fm 
afraid that you spend too much time at business. The 
accumulation of a large fortune may bring unhappiness 
and care to us all." 

" O, now don'dt talk apout doze tings. I'm happy in 
vhat I do; in my plans, in my schemes. I haf only de 
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tought of puilding up a name und a rebudation vich is 
second to none/ 

" What is reputation ? How does it compare with char- 
acter? Are you watchful of your character? Is it not of 
more value than gold and silver and precious things? I 
hope that in the accumulation of our fortune you are look- 
ing after your character? " 

" Veil, you know characder ees vhere a man makes his 
vork fit his beez'ness. Dot ees characder." 

" I think not," said Mrs. Gratzenstein. " Character is 
not where a man assimilates his work to his business, be- 
cause, if he did that, he might assimilate dishonest things 
with his business. He might obtain money fraudulently." 
Mr. Gratzenstein got peevish. His good wife had often 
talked with him along this line. 

" Vimmin," he said, " don't understhand doze tings, 
und vhat dey don't understhand dey had better leef alone." 
Mrs. Gratzenstein heaved a deep sigh and retired. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

BENA DISPLAYS HER TEMPER, AND GIVES A BAD FATHER 

SOME GOOD ADVICE. 

It was not long before Bena had obtained a complete 
mastery over the Gratzenstein children, a mastery that 
comes with firmness allied to gentleness, decision allied to 
good sense. The task set before her had not been an easy 
one. At times Bena had many misgivings ; at times, much 
discouragement of heart. It is given to few mothers to 
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know just how to mould the characters of their children. 
The world of childhood is at best a very sorry world. It 
is ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-watched, and everything about it 
is ill. It is only when, by reason of growth and maturity, 
children learn most things from observation and from ex- 
perience gathered through associations away from the 
family circle. Then it is that the ordinary common sense 
of the child comes into play, develops its character and 
thus makes a good or bad woman or man. 

While Bena was fond of children and liked to hear them 
talk, and would often join in their innocent little amuse- 
ments, it is but fair to say that her life was incomplete. 
There was something lacking. 

Mrs. Gratzenstein entertained groups of friends, parties 
large and small, and in all of these various social functions 
she solicited Bena to take part as a member of the family. 
In order for her to do this Mrs. Gratzenstein was exceed- 
ingly liberal and generous in the bestowal of little gifts. 
She never seemed to tire of making these surprises. The 
more she saw of the young governess the more she loved 
her. And this love was founded upon a solid basis, admi- 
ration and respect. In all of their daily intercourse she 
had never seen Bena perform one indiscreet act or say 
one hot word under provocation. Sometimes she would 
detect in Bena's countenance a more than usual degree of 
sadness. Then she would put her arm over Bena's shoul- 
der, and in that soft velvety voice of hers she would say to 
her, " I fear, my child, that you are wearing yourself out 
with those abominable children. You are really looking 
thinner than when you first came," at which Bena would 
laugh and merrily respond, " Don't speak of my getting 
thin ; I have always been noted for my leanness. I'm but 
a bean-stalk after all." Mrs. Gratzenstein would become 
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reassured at once, more from the merry tones of the laugh 
than by the language of Bena. 

" Whenever they weary you, whenever you feel as 
though you were on the point of being worn out, turn 
them over to the maids and go to your room ; or, better 
still, come to me and let's have a nice, friendly chat to- 
gether." 

Bena would sometimes take this advice and hunt up 
her employer and spend an hour in pleasant conversation. 
Mr. Gratzenstein occupied a great deal of time at his clubs 
after dark, which afforded the two women opportunity 
for private conversation they would not otherwise have 
secured. In these informal talks Mrs. Gratzenstein would 
often grow very confidential. Sometimes she would speak 
of her early married life; the time when they were 
poor and lived in a suite of rooms in a dingy, old flat; 
when it was of more consequence to know where the 
house rent could be gotten, or the money for the next 
meal, than any other event of that time. 

" Do you know," she said to Bena, leaning over and 
whispering because of the earnestness of her language, 
" do you know that I believe Providence has had a great 
deal to do with my present position in life, and that I 
ought to do far more than I am doing in acknowledgment 
of all the goodness that has been showered upon us ? How 
much do you suppose I spend in one month for charity 
alone ? " Bena shook her head and replied : 
- " I don't know, Mrs. Gratzenstein, Fm sure. It is not 
the amount one spends that counts in charity." 

Mrs. Gratzenstein remembered that remark for weeks 
afterwards. On another occasion she said to Bena : 

" My child," she always called her " my child,'* 
although Bena was the wiser woman of the two, "my 
child," she would say, " I believe you were right when you 
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said that it was not the amount of money spent that 
counts in charitable work. I have never told you before but 
I tell you now, that I have spent for the last year more than 
$50,000 in charitable work, and yet, after all, it seems to 
me that the outlay has counted for but little. Mr. Pack- 
ingham, our minister, has great ideas. He has interested 
me very much in all of his philanthropic schemes and 
plans. One of these plans was to have every member of a 
large orphan's school dress just alike. I let him have the 
money. Another was to furnish his own Sunday school, 
each scholar, mind you, with a pretty little bouquet of 
flowers on their entrance Sunday mornings. What do 
you think of the value of such work ? " 

" Do you want my honest opinion, because Fm afraid if 
you do, I shall shock you," said Bena laughingly. 

" Why, of course. Tell me just what you think and 
conceal nothing." 

" I consider such work as that valueless. In the first 
place, children do not want to be dressed alike. Tastes 
in children are as pronounced as in older people. They 
have their likes and dislikes. Why force them to wear 
garments all alike ? Why horrify their taste in the matter 
of dress ? In the second instance, while flowers are beau- 
tiful, and all children love flowers, or nearly all at least, 
still the same amount of money spent in clothing the 
naked, or in sheltering the houseless, or making homes 
habitable that are almost uninhabitable in this great city, 
is work of more value than your minister is engaged in." 

Mrs. Gratzenstein became very thoughtful. This was 
an insight into the practical workings of charity which 
she had never had before. 

" Do you know," said Mrs. Gratzenstein descending 
into that whispering kind of conversation she would 
sometimes indulge in with Bena, " do you know that I 
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have seen a great deal of suffering in this city? Only 
last week during that heavy storm we had, while I was 
driving up Fifth avenue, I saw a poor, thinly clad woman 
drop to the pavement from sheer exhaustion. I stopped 
the carriage, ran to her and lifted her to her feet. She 
was so weak she could scarcely stand without assistance. 
I took my heavy furs and wrapped them around her neck 
and shoulders, brought her to the carriage and carried 
her to Mr. Middleton's Home for the Houseless. Ah, 
me, she was a widow and had been turned out of her 
room for lack of money to pay the rent three months over- 
due. With no fire to warm her body and scarcely any 
cover for the night, she obtained through begging a mere 
pittance for daily sustenance.'* 

Bena*s heart, at the recital of such a sad story became 
very warm towards her benefactor and friend. 

" And the woman ? " asked Bena finally. 

" She died that night. I had her decently coffined and 
buried." 

In a moment, almost in the twinkling of an eye, Bena 
rose from her seat, raised one arm heavenward, and cried 
out: 

" A thousand furies take hold of the man that caused 

his suflFering." Her eyes flashed with a wild fire. The 

sadness in those great, brown orbs had disappeared and 

in their place there was the lurid light of an avenging 

fire. 

" My child, my child, you must not look that way," 
said Mrs. Gratzenstein, as she arose tremblingly before 
the angered girl. 

"A whipping on his bare back at a public stake in front 
of a multitude of people would be a castigation none too 
good for a man that is as soulless as he. I tell you, Mrs. 
Gratzenstein, the trouble with the pulpit to-day, with the 
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Packinghams and men of that kind is, that they fear to 
attack the sins, the vileness, the depravity of such low- 
bom and degraded creatures as the man who turned that 
woman out of that one room, because, forsooth, he had 
not been paid his three months' rent. If he had been a 
man, with the instincts of a gentleman, he could have 
called the attention of some charitable institution to the 
case and it would have been only too glad to have relieved 
him of his charge. O, that I could stand in the place of 
an ambassador for Christ and talk to the Pharisees and 
hypocrites of this day ! 

" The world is full of dead devils, but they inherit liv- 
ing, human bodies. The world is full of living devils as 
in Christ's time, but they do not tear the vitals of those 
bodies they inherit, but of others whose hearts are whiter 
than the snowflakes of heaven. The men who occupy 
the pulpits of the present day seem to me to be merely 
pulpiteers. They have no mind but that of self-aggran- 
dizement. They have no purpose in life, but to be 
* known of all men.' They do not represent the lowly 
Christ, the compassionate heart of the Savior, the beauti- 
ful, sympathizing Friend that dropped tears at Lazarus* 
gjave. They do not even bear in mind the soft and 
mournful reproaches that He cast at Judas Iscariot. In 
all things the pulpiteer is the Ego of the Church and not 
of Christ. , 

" Since coming here I have been to five churches. I have 
listened to five famous names; I have never received one 
bit of spiritual comfort, nor have I ever been approached 
by one sympathizing voice. And still I am but a child of 
God, knowing in mine inmost heart that the day will 
come when the sorrows and the burdens of life will melt 
away as the soul drifts on and on, through the shadows 
of death into the great light ^nd liberty of the hereafter. 
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" Forgive me if what I have said has caused you any 
embarrassment or pain. I do not speak of Mr. Packing- 
ham in person. It is sad enough for me to know that 
they all seem alike." 

" I have nothing to forgive," said Mrs. Gratzenstein. 
'* Sometimes I am disposed to utter just what you have 
said. I am not satisfied with my own life. I am not sat- 
isfied with my own charities. Often, often has it seemed 
to me as though I were simply advertising myself when I 
should be most engaged in sinking self. O, my, what is 
best to be done and how to do the best, is the trouble." 

Mr. Gratzenstein's foot-falls were heard on the stair- 
case, and so Bena retired to her own room. After clos- 
ing the door, she sat down by the open window, looked 
out into the night and began to think. Her first thought 
was a prayer. She began to ask the Almighty for for- 
giveness if she had said aught to Mrs. Gratzenstein that 
was wrong. She recalled that she had never in her life 
broken out into such an impetuous strain. It seemed to her 
as though the long pent-up feelings of her mind had at 
last been relieved. Then followed temporary exhaustion 
of her mental faculties. She could scarcely gather to- 
gether the bits of stray thought that flowed through her 
imagination, and weave them into anything like con- 
nected sentences. As her mind reverted to the talk with 
Mrs. Gratzenstein and the cause of the death of the poor 
woman whom she had attempted to rescue from a fam- 
ishing state, her blood began to boil again. Her mind 
began to take on renewed strength. " It is strange, it is 
strange," she reflected, " that we so-called Christian peo- 
ple are more satisfied with the teachings of a Packing- 
ham than with the doing of really practical and effective 
work in helping mankind. The ordinary, every-day 
Christian is satisfied to attend worship twice a day on 
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Sunday, and to respond in a perfunctory manner to the 
calls of charity, but is this all ? Is there nothing better 
for us than to listen to the platitudes of Reverend So-and- 
So, and then come home and forget all about what we 
have heard? 

" I love little children, but I would far rather work along 
the lines that Christ himself worked upon. They say 
that women ought not to be heard in the pulpit. Perhaps 
that is true, but the influence of women ought to be ex- 
erted in directing the work of Christ along practical, 
humanizing lines. Was it not yesterday that I saw with 
my own eyes a little, poor, bare-foot boy selling news- 
papers, his teeth chattering from the biting winds, and 
when I asked him why he didn't go home and stay out of 
the cold, his reply was that he had only sold four papers 
and he was forbidden to come home unless he had sold 
twenty. Who forbade him? A disreputable father, no 
doubt, who ought in justice to himself, to have had a pub- 
lic thrashing. Perhaps the father could get no employ- 
ment. Perhaps after all the father was not so much to 
blame; the circumstances surrounding him might have 
prevented his getting employment. Still, that is no ex- 
cuse for his sending that little boy unshod upon the street 
in an effort to earn bread for the whole family. I wrote 
the scoundrel a note, which, when he receives it, will 
probably prevent him from doing a deed like that again. 
" Let me see, what did I say to him. It was like this : 
" ' This is your boy and you are in honor bound to feed 
and clothe him, or, at least prevent him from undergoing 
such suffering as this. It is certainly not his business to 
support you. He is not the author of your being, but you 
are the author of his being. Do not send him out into 
the cold world to sell newspapers without decent cover- 
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ing for his feet and his little body, or you will hear from 
me again/ 

" With his body decently clad and his feet properly 
shod, I sent him home to his father. To-morrow I shall 
see Mrs. Gratzenstein and have her send Mr. Pack- 
ingham to hunt up these people and find out what is the 
matter with the father. If he is a sober and industrious- 
ly-disposed man, I will let Mr. Packingham handle him. 
If he is a drunkard, I am going to see him myself. At 
all events, he ought to be straightened out with correct 
views of life." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SOPORIFIC CLUB. BENA MAKES A SPEECH. 

The Soporific Club was one of the proud institutions 
of New York City. All the leading lights of woman- 
kind in Gotham were members. The object of the club 
was social and mental improvement. Poor, struggling 
authors, tired school teachers, musicians of a higher or 
lower order, artists who could daub and artists who could 
draw, rich women who talked on the subject of books, 
but could not write the name of the club without stopping 
to spell it, females young with the tinsel glitter of literary 
genius, and females old, with sour and crabid dispositions, 
with a keen sense of un-appreciativeness on the part of 
the public — all these and many more of like kind formed 
the interesting membership of this institution. 

Mrs. Gratzenstein was a member. She had gotten into 
the fold, not because she had ever written anything, or 
could sing, or knew how to draw, or paint the usual land- 
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scape of cows watering at a translucent creek, the cows 
being usually twice the size of the creek. I say Mrs. 
Gratzenstein was incapable of any of these efforts, and so 
had to climb over the sheepfold in some other way, 
namely, by virtue of her social position. 

The club was also noted for its pronounced stand on 
the character of shoes the sex in general should wear. 

To one of the club meetings Bena was invited by Mrs. 
Gratzenstein, shortly after the events of the previous 
chapter. It was a bold undertaking. No governess had 
ever darkened the doors of those beautiful rooms before. 
It was astonishing to note the immediate frigidity of the 
atmosphere. Mental thermometers ran down to zero in 
the space of ten minutes, beating Dakota's best record. 
The sour-faced literary woman of forty-five and who 
weighed ninety pounds, stared around at the assembled 
audience as who should say. What have we here? The 
hard-working musician stopped racing over the key-board 
of the piano and looked down the room to where Mrs. 
Gratzenstein and Bena stood pausing for a moment upon 
their entrance, as who should say. What have we here? 
They had one and all heard of Bena through Mrs. Grat- 
zenstein. That lady took it upon herself, without con- 
sulting the wishes of the club, to introduce her young 
governess. 

The president of the club, Mrs. Fatbender, a most su- 
perb figure with steel gray eyes, and an air of supreme 
haughtiness, glanced up at their entrance, as who should 
say. Who have we here? and then proceeded forthwith 
to greet Mrs. Gratzenstein in as cordial a manner as her 
whalebone stays would permit. Then attempted to 
hurry Mrs. Gratzenstein to the middle of the room, leav- 
ing poor Bena standing alone. A whisper, " the gover- 
ness " circled the entire room. It sounded to Bena a 
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little like the hissing of snakes. One glance (as she 
swept her eyes around the room, growing taller with the 
space covered at each turn of the eye, and prouder as the 
icy chill of the atmosphere fell in its freezy folds about 
her form) was all she gave. 

Mrs. Gratzenstein hesitated. Looking back she dis- 
covered that Bena had not moved from her position near 
the door. If she experienced any of the iciness of the 
room, Mrs. Gratzenstein did not show it by thought, 
word or deed. 

" This is my friend, Miss Bena Carleton," introducing 
her to the President. Then, leaning over as Bena ad- 
vanced to return the stiff bow of Mrs. Fatbender, she 
added : 

" She is one of the most intelligent women I have ever 
met." 

" Has she ever written anything that people would 
read ? " asked Mrs. Fatbender curiously. 

" No, not that I ever heard of. It is only when she 
speaks that you will all listen." 

" O," ejaculated Mrs. Fatbender, whose mind ran 
mostly on speaking herself and not on listening. Mrs. 
Gratzenstein's voice, always soft and pleasant, was softer 
and more pleasant on this occasion, Bena thought, than 
she had ever heard it before. Who could resist that 
voice ? Not even a member of the Soporific Club. 

The temperature in the room began to rise slowly. In 
fifteen minutes it was fairly comfortable. Mrs. Gratzen- 
stein was having her way as usual with the members of 
the club. She did not care what their first opinions 
might be about her governess; she knew these opinions 
were liable to change in the usual manner with her asso- 
ciates. In thirty minutes the temperature went up over 
yo^. This rapid rise was occasioned by a little incident 
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that happened during that period of time. After the 
programme of the evening, consisting of original poems, 
original music and original declamations, had fairly be- 
gun, Mrs. Gratzenstein had requested, as a favor of the 
club, that they would listen for a few moments to a talk 
from Miss Carleton, on the subject of " Individualism in 
Woman." For the space of a minute, a full minute of 
sixty seconds, the atmosphere began to grow very chilly 
again. The young lady who had been playing a name- 
less piece of music, the old maid of forty, who had just 
recited an original poem on Love, and the freckle-faced, 
frowzy-headed, young female orator who was to speak 
that afternoon on the "Ethereal Characteristics of the 
Feminine Imagination," and all of the other poets and 
authors and musicians and artists, were dumbfounded. 
Mrs. Fatbender didn't know what to do during those 
sixty seconds until a bright thought entered her mind. 

" I will put your motion to have Miss Carleton speak 
before the club, and await the decision of the club with 
pleasure." 

Bena was surprised, to say the least of it, at the request 
made by Mrs. Gratzenstein. She felt in her heart that 
Mrs. Gratzenstein had done an inappropriate thing. 

" I hope," she said, rising from her seat and speaking in 
a gentle and most persuasive manner, " I hope that you 
will not put the motion. I have no desire whatever to 
obtrude any views of mine upon the members of this Club. 
I came at the request of Mrs. Gratzenstein more to see 
and to hear than to speak. I fear that if I were permitted 
to talk I might say something uninteresting and not in 
consonance with the views of your members." 

Then happened that change which I have noted. The 
whole assemblage began to cry out, " Let's hear her talk. 
We have heard so much that is old, perhaps we will hear 
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something that is new." It was the feminine will the 
world over. The will to hear something new. So with 
a rather abashed look, Bena took her stand upon the little 
raised platform, in the center of the room. Now was her 
opportunity. Now was the time to make a deep and last- 
ing impression. Would she succeed? She almost closed 
her eyes as she faced that large assemblage of her kind. 
Then, summoning up all her will-power and courage, she 
began rather slowly and hesitatingly, as though feeling 
her way along : 

" It is a great pleasure to me to face this mass of wom- 
ankind. Every woman is worth something to every other 
woman. As an association you have the opportunity of 
doing much good ; but it is not to you as an association 
that I am called upon to speak this afternoon. It is as 
individuals. What is your individualism worth? What 
is its value to the world? Have you weighed it in the 
scales for justice, for principle, for charity, for love, for 
fame? What is its value in the direction and scope of 
your effort? Is its influence good, or bad? Are you 
striving so to build up character, so to humanize mankind 
as that love and justice will extend their borders, or, are 
you individualizing yourself for the good of yourself only? 

" Your poems may be excellent reading. Do they voice 
sentiments of humanity? Your music may be sweeter 
than the tones of Orpheus' lyre, but are those tones re- 
fining and elevating and purifying to others ? Your novels 
may be well thought out, they may have intricate plots, 
well-grouped situations, brilliant conversations, superb 
descriptions of scenery, but after all, what are these things 
to the true novel if there be not within it a sentiment, and 
a tongue that speaks for humanity ? " 

At these remarks there was much clapping of hands, 
shaking of perfumed handkerchiefs upon the air, and 
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voices crying out in unison, as though with one joint senti- 
ment, " Good, good." Instead of encouraging Bena, this 
applause seemed rather for the moment to embarrass her. 
She stopped until there was complete silence again : 

"As I have intimated, the individual is everything. 
The individual counts for time and for eternity. She is 
valuable to both in the degree in which she is serviceable 
to the cause of the greatest of all characters, the Man of 
Calvary; the Man who, virtuous himself, was yet not 
soiled by the touch of a Magdalen. Honest himself, he 
detested the wily tongue of the Pharisee, and sent Satan 
oflF limping from the field of conflict. 

" The individual woman, whether she be seated upon 
the throne of fame, or performing her work of charity 
and love in the hovels of the poor, is, after all, the con- 
gregated thought of home life. The individual is the 
grouping of ideas, the forming of plans, the execution of 
projects. It is this individualism that carries weight in 
every walk and way of life. 

" I love the name of Christ because he was a gentleman. 
How few do women raise these days! I love the man 
himself as an individual, as a force, as a power for good, 
as an enlightener of public opinion, and, most of all, be- 
cause he revealed God's way to womankind. The vig- 
orous individual woman is the greatest exponent of the 
ideal man. In raising the boy she ought to give him, 
every time, the characteristics of Jesus. No grezt man 
ever rose to greatness through the training or efforts of 
his father. Women can impress their power upon the 
world in one way and one alone. If they will inculcate 
proper principles of right thinking and right living into 
the minds of their sons and brothers, they can regenerate 
the world. It is time for the world of man to be bom 
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again. The new birth must come from the individualism 
of woman. 

" These are crude thoughts, I leave them in this shape 
that you may utilize them to better advantage, if possible." 

When Bena had finished her talk — 2l part of which only 
is given — ^there was not a sleepy member in that large 
assemblage of the Soporific Club. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

BENA BECOMES FAMOUS — ^A DISCOVERY. 

Bena awoke next morning to find herself famous. Most 
of the leading journals of the city had more or less ex- 
tended notices of her address before the Soporific Club. 
By some of the newspapers she was denominated a woman 
of " intellectual force," " powerful acumen," " of majestic 
presence," " a woman destined to be no mere figure-head 
in the political world." By others she was esteemed " a 
self-willed little governess, posing as an aristocrat among 
aristocrats ; " " a piece of blase femininity, in whom van- 
ity was a conspicuous element." By still others she was 
regarded as " a saucy wit among women ; " " one who 
says things with care and deliberation before careless and 
callous women." By all the papers she was given more or 
less words of praise. 

Old Gratzenstein, who nevef read anything but the 
commercial news and stock and bond quotations and mat- 
ters connected with politics, saw none of these notices. 
Mrs. Gratzenstein, who spent most of her morning. iti 
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reading that part of the papers which most men regard as 
valueless, cut out each article with sublime patience and 
heroic perseverance. Mrs. Gratzenstein was delighted, 
for had she not been the instrument, the cause of all this 
praise of her dear governess ? 

Her task completed, she hunted up Bena and showed 
her one after another the various notices. As Bena sat 
there reading them with a most careless air, Mrs. Grat- 
zenstein began a tattoo on the floor with her little foot. 
She was anxious to hear what Bena had to say, but not a 
word or a sound escaped her lips. Every now and then 
Mrs. Gratzenstein would say, with a slight bob of the 
head and an inquiring look, " Well ? Well ? " But Bena 
read on, and when she had finally finished, she handed 
them back to her friend. 

"Well, my child, have you nothing to say? Do you 
not perceive the drift of events? Is not your future 
made?" 

With her hands folded in front of her and her mind in 
deep contemplation, Bena heard the words, but scarcely 
understood their significance. Presently she looked up 
with her great brown eyes into the radiant countenance 
of her friend, and said : 

" I appreciate both the good and the bad that I have 
read. The good because it has always seemed to me a part 
of human nature to be thankful for kind words. The bad 
because it will help to a better understanding of myself 
and my future course, whatever that may happen to be." 

More than these words Mrs. Gratzenstein could not get 
out of Bena that morning. In a few days letters poured 
in from all quarters. Offers came from Lyceum Bureaus, 
and the editors of sdtne of the leading magazines solicited 
articles from her pen on topics that would interest women. 
To all of these Bena essa^^ed resistance. She would not 
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go Upon the lecture platform. She was very grateful to 
the individuals who were so kind and appreciative in their 
sentiments. As time and her duties would permit, she 
promised the magazines contributions. In turn this so 
pleased the editors aforesaid that they began mailing her 
checks ranging from fifty dollars up to two hundred dol- 
lars each, and bespeaking from her a column or two 
columns, or as much more as she thought best to furnish, 
of her views on matters that she thought might prove of 
benefit to her sex. 

When the checks began coming in in this remarkable 
way Bena was overwhelmed with joy. For the first time 
in her life she began to have an inkling of what inde- 
pendence might really mean to her. Independence of 
thought, of action, and the will to carry out her ideas of 
what her life should be. Of Mrs. Gratzenstein she made 
a confidant. That lady saw the drift of affairs. She 
knew that Bena could not undertake the care of her chil- 
dren in the day time and perform such laborious work 
required at her hands at night. Many nights Bena would 
write until twelve and one o'clock preparing her articles 
for the press. If anything, she was more elegant in the 
choice of words with pen than with speech. 

After the children retired at night she would go to her 
room with feelings of actual exhaustion, and not until her 
fingers cramped sorely and her eyes grew dim and blurred 
would she cease from her labors. As the days wore on 
and her contracts with the magazines became more ex- 
acting and onerous she spoke to Mrs. Gratzenstein about 
giving up her position. That lady frankly confessed her 
inability to see how Bena could d6 justice to both voca- 
tions. 

** If you will ?illow me to off^r a suggestion, I think I 
can find a w^ay for you out of your present difficulties. I 
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don't want you to leave me, and if you will accept the 
hospitality of my home as a friend and assist me in my 
efforts at charitable work I will secure another governess 
for the children. Of course, you understand, it will be 
work for you and no play ; and, of course, doing the work 
as you will, I shall expect to pay you at least $1000 a year. 
If you feel like entering into this arrangement with me 
I will see that your time in my service will not be more 
than half occupied, and the balance of the time can be 
wholly yours to use in such manner as you deem best. 
You have done well with the children. You have suc- 
ceeded admirably in their training. They really pay more 
attention to your commands than to mine, and I fully 
appreciate all that >ou have accomplished. Still, I have 
seen for some time that you would prefer exercising 
your faculties in another direction, and I have no doubt it 
will be better for you in the end." 

At these remarks Bena threw her arms around the neck 
of Mrs. Gratzenstein and kissed her on both cheeks before 
that lady was fully aware of her intention. Then Bena sat 
down and indulged in hysterics. 

The next afternoon when the new governess had been 
selected and arrived, Mrs. Gratzenstein and Bena started 
out on a charity visit. The young lady carried a basket 
full of delicacies. 

" Vm going down to see a friend of mine who has re- 
ported to me a most peculiar case," said the elderly lady, 
as they walked along, " that of a Mrs. Holmes, a young 
woman with three children and a husband who, having 
lost his j)osition, has gone West in search of employment, 
leaving his family absolutely destitute of the necessaries 
of life." 

" He is a scoundrel," said Bena. 
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" Perhaps not, dear," said Mrs. Gratzenstein, in an 
apologetic way. " On the surface it may appear so, but we 
cannot always tell. The man may have thought it was 
better for him to get out and make an effort somewhere 
and in some direction than to remain at home and all 
starve." 

** A man has no moral right to act thus. His wife 
needs encouragement and helpful words. He himself 
needs the solace and comfort that the wife alone can give 
him in his struggles. For a man to do a deed like that is 
despicable," Bena replied. 

Arriving at Mrs. Johnson's, Mrs. Gratzenstein's friend, 
the two ladies were ushered into the sitting-room, where 
sat a little woman with a pleasant face, and wearing a 
white cap. 

** A most remarkable case," said that old lady. " While 
I was asking her yesterday how she managed to get along, 
her face fairly beamed as she replied, * O, I'm not a bit 
afraid of starving. John will get work soon and he 
will telegraph me some money.' When I said that that 
was merely a supposition and had no substantial basis of 
fact, she replied, * O, I'm not a bit afraid of starving; help 
will come from some direction, I know, until I can hear 
from John ! ' " 

" Faith is a good thing to have," said Bena, " but one 
cannot afford to sit still and wait for God to give us a 
push." 

Mrs. Johnson looked up at the tall, sad-eyed young 
woman and started to make some kind of a reply. Mrs. 
Gratzenstein was engaged in looking at the pictures on the 
walls. She presently came to one which attracted her at- 
tention very much. It was a large oil painting of an olive- 
skinned, brown-eyed and raven-haired young woman of 
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about eighteen. She turned and lcx)ked at Bena and then 
at the picture again. 

" Why, here is your prototype, Bena. A veritable like- 
ness of your own self." 

" That's a younger sister of mine," said Mrs. Johnson, 
getting up and walking over to where Mrs. Gratzenstein 
was standing. Bena followed. 

" It has been many years since I have heard anything 
from Alice. I do not know whether she be living or 
dead." 

" Alice ? " inquired Bena. " That was the name of my 
mother." Mrs. Johnson looked at the picture and then 
directed her eyes searchingly at Bena. 

" A most remarkable resemblance," she said. " What 
was your mother's maiden name? " 

" Alice Beekman," she replied. The old lady fairly 
trembled with excitement. 

"Where did she live?" 

" In Texas." Mrs. Johnson's tremor of excitement 
passed away. 

" I never heard of Alice going to Texas," she said. 
" However, I married in Alabama, where we were both 
girls together. My husband brought me North, and 
though Alice and I corresponded for a long time, yet as 
often happens in such cases, our correspondence after a 
time grew more and more distant, and finally ceased 
altogether. We moved around a good deal ourselves, hav- 
ing lived, in Rochester, Albany, Hartford, Conn., and 
finally coming here. If Alice ever married, I never knew 
it. 

Bena, standing before the picture and looking intently 
at every feature, tried to fathom from out of the misty 
past some conection between herself and the speechless 
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object before her. Presently she fairly screamed with ex- 
citement. 

" See," she said, pointing to the long, tapering fingers 
of the right hand in the picture, " that large gold ring 
with its immense setting. That looks to me like the old 
Brazilian diamond I have of my mother's." It was in- 
deed of immense size. " And that fine-spun gold chain 
around the neck with the locket pending therefrom, I 
have that too." All of the women became excited. 

"Those were very common ornaments among young 
ladies in the South in my youth," said Mrs. Johnson. 

" I can remember them when I was a child," said Mrs. 
Gratzenstein, who had spent a portion of her early life 
in Baltimore. ** Look again, Bena, look again and see if 
there is anything further that would cause the proof to be 
well established." 

" Did your mother ever live in Alabama? " asked Mrs. 
Johnson. 

" That I do not know," said Bena. Then she suddenly 
said, " I recall now a little family Bible given to my 
mother by her Sunday School teacher, a Miss Grace 
Broughton, of Montgomery, Ala. It is so written on 
the fiy leaf, but I suppose that would not help establish 
any relationship." 

" Why, that is the very name of an old classmate of 
mine," said Mrs. Johnson. " Do you remember the year 
when she gave the Bible to your mother? " 

" December 25th, 1868." Mrs. Johnson put her hand 
to her head instinctively and began to reflect. 

" In 1868, let me see. That was the very year I left 
Alabama. I remember it because it was the last day of 
the year that I left there, the 31st of December. Mr. 
Johnson and I were married that day and the Christmas 
of that month was the time, when we had quite a celebra- 
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tion in the Sunday School of which Alice and I were 
members, I in the capacity of a teacher and she a mere 
child of ten years. On that occasion she received an 
award for reciting in public more verses from the Bible 
than any other scholar. I think she recited one hundred 
and thirty without the least embarrassment or mistake. 
Alice had a most retentive memory. The evidence is so 
circumstantial," said Mrs. Johnson, " that if you will 
allow me, I shall treat you as my niece hereafter," and 
with which words she put her arms about Bena's neck, 
drew her down towards her, and kissed her softly, twice. 
Bena was so overjoyed at finding some one in the 
world with whom she could claim relationship, and espe- 
cially one who had the lovable character of Mrs. John- 
son, that she began to shed tears. One by one they 
came out of their hiding places and stole down over her 
face. Mrs. Gratzenstein threw her arms about both 
women and mingled her tears and exclamations of joy 
with theirs. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

BENA GOES TO HER AUNT'S. 

Mrs. Johnson was a widow with an immense fortune 
and no children. Save the presence of a maid in the 
house, she lived entirely alone. Her associates were of 
the best class in the city. Before the women left, she 
begged Bena to bring with her the mementoes she had 
described and anything else of a like character she might 
have, to refresh her own memory of her long lost sister. 
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Bena did so on the following day. She had a daguerreo- 
type of her mother and one of her father. She also had 
one or two letters written by her grandfather on stained, 
half-torn sheets. Mrs. Johnson, however, whose maiden 
name was Mary Beekman, had none of the writing of her 
father, but she had an exact copy of the daguerreotype of 
her sister and close comparison conclusively proved this 
to the minds of the two. 

" I am thoroughly satisfied, my dear, that we are kin ; 
that you are in truth bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh. I am, as you see, a rather lone woman. I have 
no companion, and I really long for one. Won't you 
come and live with me ? " 

Was this the goal of Bena's ambition? Had she 
reached the point where she could utilize the forces of 
intellect and position for purposes of good, or, was this 
a turn in the tide which would carry her away from the 
objects she most heartily pursued and most earnestly 
hoped to achieve? It looked to Bena as though every 
step she took from the time of her meeting with Harold 
Hardie, becoming an inmate of his household, her future 
connection with Mrs. Gratzenstein's household and her 
meeting with Mrs. Johnson, were all plans, carefully 
laid, which she was simply pursuing by the direction of 
an unseen hand. As her mind travelled over the scenes 
of the past, she began to feel instinctively that some des- 
tiny was fairly urging her on. She was so delighted with 
the earnest and solicitous invitation of her Aunt, that she 
could hardly refrain from accepting the offer on the spot. 
And Bena was no ungrateful child of fortune. She 
could not but experience in her heart a sense of un- 
worthiness for so much good. It was with feelings like 
these that she hurried back to Mrs. Gratzenstein's and 
laid the whole matter before that worthy person. 
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''Go?" said that lady with a look of astonishment. 
" Why, of course go to your own flesh and blood. Don't 
mind me. I'm nothing. I — I hate to have you part from 
me, of course." And for the second time in Bena's 
knowledge, Mrs. Gratzenstein misbehaved and fairly 
cried. 

" You have been so good to me," said Bena, " and it 
may appear ungrateful in me to even want to leave you." 

" It is best for you," said that lady drying her eyes. 
" It will give you a position in society which all the 
wealth at my command, and all the influence that I can 
exert, cannot do. With me you are Mrs. Gratzenstein's 
companion. With Mrs. Johnson you are Miss Bena 
Carleton, her niece. If you are really in earnest about 
building up for yourself an independent name, you will 
surely have better opportunities with her than with me." 

Mrs. Gratzenstein was a cogent reasoner on worldly 
matters. She had seen much of society and had sounded 
its depths and its heights, and while fully prepared in her 
own mind to push Bena forward, she could not conceal 
from herself the fact that Bena's gain was her loss. It 
did not take Bena long to decide. She cast her lot with 
Mrs. Johnson. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MR. gratzenstein's BUSINESS METHODS. — MR. GRATZEN- 

stein's lawyer's opinion on trusts. 

Mr. Gratzenstein sat in his office. Before him was 
a florid-faced young man of thirty-five, Franklin by 
name. Mr. Gratzenstein was a very busy man, as I have 
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intimated before. Mr. Franklin was his ablest lieutenant. 

"Und you say dot Meester Schmidt vas startin' up 
dot match bees'ness in Connecdicut? Ees Schmidt de 
same man vhat ve run oud of der rope bees'ness ? " 

" The same," said Franklin, laconically. 

" Dot fellow veel haf to qvuit. You go ofer to Con- 
necdicut und tell him ve veel gif him $50,000.00 to lay 
down." 

" I have already hinted at that," said Mr. Franklin. 
** But he says he has an invention whereby he can make 
matches cheaper than we can." Mr. Gratzenstein 
frowned. 

" Eenwenshuns ees vurt' nuddings against our bees'- 
ness. I vouldn't gif him two cents for all hees eenwen- 
shuns. He must get out of dot bees'ness, und vhen I 
say a ding I mean it. Gif him feefty tousand dollars 
und tell him to lay down." Mr. Franklin left. 

" The idee," said Mr. Gratzenstein soliloquizing, "of 
any man trying to break up our bees'ness, vhich ees es- 
tablished all ofer de countdry. Ef rybody buys our 
matches und likes 'em. Besides, ve haf a big egspense 
und ve cannot afford to haf our brofits cut down." 

The guardian spirit entered and handed Mr. Gratzen- 
stein a card, which read, " A. Peterborough, Ropemaker." 
The gentleman with the card entered. 

" I am glad to make your ackvaintance, Mr. Peter," 
said Mr. Gratzenstein, rising and shaking the newcomer 
by the hand warmly. 

" Peterborough," said the newcomer by way of cor- 
rection. He was a little bald-headed, smooth-faced old 
man and nervous. He had evidently never entered the 
presence of so great a dignitary as Mr. Gratzenstein be- 
fore. He trembled as he spoke. 
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"I came to see you about my business." Mr. Gratzen- 
stein glanced at the card and motioned the newcomer to 
a chair. Mr. Peterborough slid into it. It sank so deep 
with him that when he bobbed up again, the action would 
have been quite comical to any one but a financier like Mr. 
Gratzenstein. 

" You haf been givin' us some leedle trooble," said 
Mr. Gratzenstein. " Our Rope Company ees der only 
vun vhat does bees'ness in America. Eef you vant to do 
bees'ness, you vill haf to do it in Soud America or 
Africa. Or else, name your brice." 

" But — ^but — Mr. Gratzenstein," ejaculated the little 
old man, " I have quite a good plant ; some hundred 
thousand dollars in the business, and a large number of 
men in my employ. What am I to do with those men? 
If I sell out to you, will you keep them employed? " 

" O, veil, dot depends on vedder ve needs 'em or not. 
I don't vant to be harsh, Mr. St. Peter — " 
Peterborough," said that gentleman again. 
I don't vant to be harsh, Mr. Peterborough. I'll 
giP you seventy-five tousand dollars for your plant eef 
you vill turn it ofer righdt avay und no humbugging 
apout it. Or, you can stay in der market if you vant to 
sell in Soud America und Africa. Not a point in Nord 
America, mind you." 

" But I have not the means nor the connections to do 
business in those far-off countries," said Mr. Peterbor- 
ough. " I hate to give up my factory." 

" Veil, you don't gif it up," said Mr. Gratzenstein 
explanatorily. " You don't gif me nuddings. I bays for 
vhat I puys. See ? Vhen a man does dot, he ain't in de 
sharity bees'ness." 

" Well, I will see my lawyer about it," said Mr. Peter- 
borough, " and let you know to-morrow." 
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" I nefer trades mit lawyers, und I nefer makes an 
offer a second dime. If you vant dot seeventy-fife tou- 
sand dollars, you must take a scheck now und qvuit." 

** And if I don't accept," said Mr. Peterborough ris- 
ing, a little sturdy manhood swelling up within him. 

" Veil, rope is vurt vun cent a pound vherever you 
sells." 

Mr. Peterborough fell back into the chair. The shock 
was too great. 

" Give me the check," he said. 

" Veil, you zhust sign a leetle dociment here fierdst." 
Mr. Gratzenstein pressed a button. A stenographer came 
in. Mr. Gratzenstein dictated the terms of the contract, 
which Mr. Peterborough signed and went out with a 
most despairing look. He had no sooner gone than Mr. 
Gratzenstein's lawyer came in. He was a little, thin, 
nervous man with eyes like a ferret. 

" Veil, Mr. Sampson, how are you gettin' on mit dose 
bapers?" Mr. Sampson pressed his two hands against 
the sides of his little head and asked : 

" Which papers ? " Either Mr. Sampson had a very 
bad memory or else Mr. Gratzenstein's speech indicated 
nothing as to the character of the papers wanted. 

" I mean dose bapers apout der Biscuit Trust. Dot 
gracker bees'ness, you know. Are dey all righdt? Ees 
eferyding in shape?" 

" O, exclaimed Mr. Sampson, "it was the Biscuit and 
Cracker papers you want. I didn't know but what you 
wanted the lead, or the coffin, or the zinc papers." 

" You know now," said Gratzenstein. " How are ve get- 
tin' on ? Are dey all up in good shape ? Can ve do bees'ness 
ever)rvhere vidout violatin' any laws? You know, Mr. 
Sampson, I haf depended on you in de matter of niDt 
violatin* any laws, und vhen I get up dese combinations. 
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you understand zhust how matters lcx>k like. I am 
vorking dings so dot de poor beoples can get everydings 
sheep vhat now brings too high brices." 

" Yes, yes, I see," said Mr. Sampson, who spoke with 
the air of a man who was abstracted. " The papers, Mr. 
Gratzenstein, the papers are all right. All of the various 
concernsoperatingthroughout the country have been made 
over into the one big concern and, of course, you under- 
stand, there is perfect freedom from any violation of — of 
statutory law." Mr. Sampson's drawling the words out 
would have indicated to a brighter intellect than that of 
Mr. Gratzenstein that possibly some other law known as 
the moral code was being violated. 

" Mr. Sampson, vhat is your obinion aboud Trusts?" 
said Mr. Gratzenstein suddenly. Again those two hands 
went up and pressed tightly the sides of Sampson's little 
head. 

" Well, you know, Mr. Gratzenstein, my private opinion 
is not worth anything. It is not what I think, it is what 
I am able to do, that concerns me. I get up these papers, 
and prepare everything for a stipulated sum. My 
fee " 

" O, damn your fee," said Gratzenstein. " Dot ees not 
vhat I vant ; I don't care apout dot. But vhat is your own 
brivate opinion aboudt Trusts ? " 

"Well, you see, Mr. Gratzenstein, I have not studied 
the question deeply enough. I leave it to these immature 
philanthropists and magnetic talkers who go upon the 
stump to tell the dear people what they think about these 
things." 

" O, hang dose magnetic machines. I vant to halluf a 
plain, pracdtical answer to der kwestibn. If ve can 
shecpen der brices of anydings by der combinations of 
capital und de shenius of intellectral vurk und discharge 
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a whole lot of men vhat ve haf ' no use for, cut tings down 
to brass tacks, as it vas, vhy ain't Trusts a good ting for 
der beoples ? " 

" Well, that is altogether how you look at it," said Mr. 
Sampson. " My opinion is, that in the preparation of 
these documents a vast deal of hard, solid labor is per- 
formed. The whole thing must be done just exactly right, 
or you can knock a hole through it as easy as you can drop 
that paper weight on the floor. Of course, such work is 
worth a great deal more than ordinary pay." Mr. Grat- 
zenstein beamed all over. Whenever he was in a particu- 
larly good humor, he always beamed. It was a way with 
him of showing his appreciation of the rare intelligence 
of his auditor. 

Of Mr. Sampson's legal ability it need hardly be said that 
Mr. Gratzenstein entertained the highest possible opinion. 
On the other hand, Mr. Sampson knew the feelings of his 
client. He was an astute reader of human character. He 
could read Mr. Gratzenstein with as much ease as he 
could read any of the law volumes of his library. 

Mr. Sampson was a wise man. He was not what you 
would call a toadying lawyer. That is to say, he was not 
one of that ilk who believed in chiming in with the views 
of his clients on any and all occasions. Mr. Sampson was 
a man of policy. He believed that it was his prerogative 
to be as " wise as a serpent and as harmless as a dove." If 
he had any scriptural tmderstanding, it was limited to 
this, however. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



SOME CORRESPONDENCE. 



After Bena's departure, and Mrs. Harrison and her 
children had left Washington for his ranch Harold Har- 
die experienced at first a sensation of utter loneliness. 
He hardly knew how to occupy his time in the evenings. 
He took apartments at one of the hotels, but hotel life was 
distasteful to him. There was too much bustle and stir. 
Too many strange faces coming and going. The bustle 
and excitement of a public place was at first a torment. 
Senator K. observed his wan countenance and tried to 
cheer him up. 

" If I were in your place," he said, " I would get me a 
good library, consisting of works on the Constitution of 
our country, its history, political and social, and spend my 
time in the hardest kind of study. Great questions are 
coming to the front and the facts of history have an im- 
portant bearing upon our destiny as a nation." 

" But I am not acquainted with the first principles of 
law," said Harold. 

" That does not matter," said the old gentleman. " You 
have something that you can bring to bear on your studies, 
* common sense ; ' that will assist you in arriving at just 
and reasonable conclusions." 

Harold took the advice of his friend and began to spend 
his time searching for works that would adorn his library 
and grace his intellect. Every night until late he would 
pore over his books. During this time he had never once 
made any effort to attract atttotion on the floor of the 
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House. In committee work, while his name was generally 
the last on the list, he managed to impress his judgment 
and secure his conclusions. 

In addition to accumulating works of a high order on 
the subjects suggested by Senator K., he added, from time 
to time, many books on finance and political economy. 
His policy in reading was to take up a book on certain 
lines of thought and compare it with that by another 
author; sometimes with those of several authors. After 
mastering the contents of such a work or works, he would 
spend hours preparing essays, which were in reality mere 
conclusions of his own along the same line of thought. 

To one who has never pursued such a policy of reading, 
the advantage is manifest. It was so in Harold's case. 
He so thoroughly studied what he read that he became 
known particularly as the " Student Congressman." His 
knowledge on the money problem, on Constitutional law, 
on the political history of his country, on the 
lives and characters of the men who have done most 
to shape and control its destiny, was something enormous. 
On any knotty point connected with any of these ques- 
tions he was often appealed to by friend and foe alike for 
a decision. But notwithstanding the vast amount of study 
he had given to these necessary problems, he felt that his 
time was not yet ripe for a public utterance. 

His studies afforded some ease to his disquieted heart. 
Of course he heard from Bena. The letters came at irreg- 
ular intervals.^ They were full of expressions of grate- 
fulness to him, details of her daily experience in the great 
city, and lively with hope of the great future before her. 
When the first letter came, his hand trembled as he broke 
the seal, and when he had finished reading it he looked 
around the room to see that no one was present to witness 
the act, and then kissed it and put it into his inside breast 
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pocket, pressing it against his heart as though it were the 
real author herself. He loved Bena Carleton, now that 
she was gone from him, with a passion that few men ever 
experience. She was to him light and life and hope, and 
while he loved her, he was too reserved to make a declara- 
tion of that love. 

When it first came into his heart it was like a flowering 
plant just budding. The more he saw of her, the more he 
talked with her, the more that bud opened into the full 
blossom. He had never been in a position to speak the 
Word, of, at least the delicacy of his nature was so great 
that he felt always it would be an act of injustice to Bena 
to have spoken it. 

Once or twice during the happy companionship of their 
lives he had been on the point of making known to her his 
hearths desire, but each time that the matter had presented 
itself to him he forced it out of his thought. He was not 
sure that his own love was returned. He was not sure 
that if Bena accepted him rashly in a moment of caprice, 
she would not regret it. That was the one thought of all 
thoughts that kept hihl from saying what he felt. 

To Bena's letters he feplied in as jovial and happy a 
mannet- as his nature permitted. He told her of the life 
he was leading, of the books he was reading, of the men 
of prominence he had met, of the good dinners he was 
partaking of — spoke of all those little incidents that he 
thought might interest and please her, but never a word 
of love. 

" I recently met," he wrote to her on one occasion, 
" Mrs. Senator Q., who, if the truth is ever known about 
her (it is substantiated in a remark made by a friend of 
mine), is so remarkably fond of herself that she has never 
found time to lead that life of obscurity so necessary to an 
amiable woman." ('' Dear me," said Bena, '' that's a hit 
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at me.") " You should meet Miss Porkenham. She is 
the daughter of a Chicago packer. A man mostly famous 
for having made his money out of the unfortunate ' lambs ' 
who buy wheat, expecting it to go up. Miss Porkenham is 
a very bright young woman, though atrociously homely. 
She seems to be an omnipresent woman. At every dinner 
which I have attended she is present and generally has a 
seat at my side — ^to teach me the value of patience, I 
suppose. 

" * We have not heard from you,' she remarked on one 
of these occasions, intimating by the inquiry either that 
she was anxious to hear me, or was in doubt as to whether 
I would ever make a public speech or not. 

" I said in reply that I could never make a speech ex- 
cept on the spur of the moment after months of prepara- 
tion. She thought that common-place remark of mine was 
decidedly witty, so very much like an Irish *bull,* you 
know, that she told Miss Kracker about it; and in that 
style of manner and with that peculiar obligation to 
divulge that every woman seems to owe who is built like 
Miss Kracker ; the latter reported the 'bon mot ' back to 
my ears within the hour. 

" Miss Kracker comes from an old and distinguished 
Virginia family, mostly noted in their time for having 
possessed the largest number of the sorriest lot of slaves 
in the whole country. 

" Miss Kracker's amiability is aided by the possession 
of an apparently frank, open countenance, and a waist 
fourteen inches in circumference. Of all abominable 
things an insignificant waist is the most abominable to 
me." (Here Bena stopped reading the letter, picked up 
her tape line and began to measure her own waist. She 
found that it was twenty-two inches. " I'm safe on that 
score," she said, as she put the measure back in its place. X 
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. "I think you would like both Miss Porkenham and Miss 
Kracker if you were to meet them ; Miss Porkenham, for 
the agility of her mind, and Miss Kracker, for the agility 
of her 1 — 1 — feet. When you put your mind on what she 
is saying the thought mysteriously disappears. Miss 
Kracker is a very gleeful dancer. One of the most 
graceful I have ever seen. It is a wonder to me, some 
times, how that fourteen-inch waist of hers can manage 
to handle those immense trains which she insists on wear- 
ing. She must be a terrible sufferer from backache. 

" Quite a fad has just started up here in the pronuncia- 
tions of words. Nobody says finance, with the long i 
sound, but fe-nance. Everybody says program, juse as 
though the last syllable were spelled *grum.' Both of 
these are taken, verbatim et spelleratim, from the French, 
as you will find by consulting the dictionary. They are 
now good English words and ought to be pronounced in 
good English by sensible people. 

'^ I am learning a good deal about matters and things 
in society which I never knew before. I am learning that 
. old age respects youth here in Washington, and that youth 
has a profound and wonderful conception of its impor- 
tance. I am learning that in this Republic of ours, where 
every man (except the negro) is created free and equal, 
we all have a mere theory of government and do not put 
into actual practice our common-sense views. The Judges 
of the Supreme Court always take precedence in social 
customs. Foreign Ministers come next. Senators third, 
representatives fourth and the dear people last. If so- 
ciety is to be graded into five classes, I very much fear 
that my constituents are at the bottom rung of the ladder, 
while the Judges of the Supreme Court look serenely 
(down upon them from their exalted place. 
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" There is another thing I am learning, and that is, that 
there are a vast number of both male and female clerks 
in the Departments here in Washington who occupy a 
great deal of their time in trying their best to waste it. It 
seems to me that this is very unprofitable to those engaged 
in the laborious task. Upon investigation I discovered 
that a large ntunber of the ladies are distantly related to 
prominent men who have passed through the troublous 
waves of this life and gone into another world of occupa- 
tion scores of years ago, while the young men clerks are 
noted for their captivating manners to the female sex and 
for their rudeness to their elders. 

" But enough of this tiratie. After all, I find a great 
deal here that is not only amusing, but instructive. For 
fear that one of my constituents might drop in and dis- 
cover that I am wasting my time in correspondence with 
a young lady, I will close in haste, with sentiments of 
abiding respect, and remain, 

"Yours truly, 

" Harold Hardie." 

It was a few days after the posting of the above letter 
that Harold received a reply from Bena reading as fol- 
lows: 

" My dear Mr. Hardie : — 

" I was highly amused at your description of some of 
the characters whom you have met in Washington since 
I left, and feel very much like giving you in return some 
of the details of my own experience in the social world 
here in New York. Not that I have been invited out to 
any of the entertainments of the Four Hundred. A gov- 
erness you know, no matter what her character and at- 
tainments, would possibly stand very little show of atten- 
tion thereat. But I want to write you of some of the 
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characters whom it has been my good fortune to meet, 
and to tell you how they have impressed me. 

" There is Mrs. Fatbender. She is the President of the 
Soporific Club, of which you have doubtless heard. A 
lady of dignified demeanor and accomplishments of no 
particular merit. Since creating a stir here in New York 
on the occasion of my little performance before that 
august institution, Mrs. Fatbender has found time to call 
upon me personally. (Indeed, many of the members of 
the Club have also honored me with their visits recently.) 
Before leaving, Mrs. Fatbender earnestly insisted upon 
my placing my name before the Club for membership. 
* The dues are not much,' she said, and it would not be any 
financial strain on my purse. But when I remembered 
that the dresses must have cost all the way from forty 
to three hundred dollars, I knew that the nominal ex- 
pense of dues was of small moment. Although I am just 
in receipt of checks from various publishers of newspapers 
and magazines aggregating $500.00, for sundry articles 
which they have solicited me to write, and although I 
know I might dress well enough to take part in the delib- 
erations of the club, I feel that I ought in justice to send 
you half of this money as a slight return for your many 
kindnesses to me, and I herewith enclose you my check 
for $250.00." (Here Harold grew very red in the face 
and his temper rose to the boiling point. He started to 
tear the check into pieces, but after a moment's reflection 
he cooled down, and with the air of a man who had dis- 
covered what to do with a very knotty problem, he smiled 
unto himself and placed the check back into the envelope. 
What he did with «the check the reader may find out 
later.) 

" But enough of Mrs. Fatbender. I want to tell you 
about the smart thing one of the Gratzenstein children 
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said to me last night. As usual, I went in to tell them 
good night. Frankie is the youngest. I said, ' Frankie, 
good night, pleasant dreams.' 

I don't dream,' said the little one. 
Well, then, don't snore.' Frankie is a dreadful lit- 
tle snorer. 

" ' I don't snore,' she said. ' I sleep.' Now was not that 
brilliant repartee for a child of six? Have you any 
friend in Washington who is quite as brilliant as little 
Frankie ? 

" Mrs. Gratzenstein and I often go down into the slums 
of the city together. O, the wretchedness that we find 
there ! A few days ago we went over on the east side amid 
the most squalid surroundings I ever saw in my life. In 
front of the door of one of the tenements was a group of 
no fewer than ten little urchins whose ages ran from three 
to twelve. The dirtiest, raggidest, little scamps you ever 
saw. Not one of them had a clean face or clean hands, 
and most of them were barefooted. They were playing 
some kind of a child's game when we drove up. 

"'Is your mother in?'" asked Mrs. Gratzenstein of 
the oldest girl. 

'• * Ef she aint, she's out,' " said Miss Impertinent. I 
walked up to her, took hold of her two arms in my two 
hands, and looked her squarely in the eyes. 

" Is that the way to speak to any one? Is it not much 
better to be polite and agreeable tlmn to be impudent? " 

" ' Whut's that? ' " she asked. 

" To be rude," I explained. " Now, if you will prom- 
ise never to be rude again to any one, the next time I 
come I will give you another one just like this." And 
with that I handed her a bright, shiny quarter. Judge 
of my surprise when she took the piece of silver, held it 
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aloft between two fingers and cried aloud to the other 
children : 

" * O, Krackie, see whut the skinny 'un has giv* me.' " 

" I turned and went up the stairs, followed closely by 
Mrs. Gratzenstein. On the top floor of a six-story build- 
ing, huddled up in the corner of a room, was a little, old, 
weazen-faced creature. It was a bed-room, sitting- 
room and kitchen all combined, all speaking in the loud- 
est tone of want and misery. Besides the chair that the 
old woman occupied all muffled up therein, there was only 
one other chair which Mrs. Gratzenstein essayed to sit in 
and which came near breaking down with her. I took a 
seat on the bed and it creaked dismally. I can hear it 
now as it seems to be answering the moans of the wind 
around the corner of the house where I am seated writing 
to you. 

" The old woman was scarcely able to talk, for every 
now and then she would cough dreadfully. Did I say 
she was an old woman? She looked very old, but I 
imagine she could not have been more than thirty-five 
years of age. The little light of her life that remained 
was on the point of being snuffed out. We tried cheer- 
ful talk. We laid off our wraps and went to work to do 
something. We had brought along some fresh vegeta- 
bles and while we were busy paring potatoes, shelling 
beans and putting things somewhat in shape in the room, 
where everything seemed to have been permitted to lay 
where it had dropped, we were not long in getting a 
pretty fair meal for the poor creature and her five little 
children. 

" Sometimes when she was strong enough, she said, 
and the weather permitted, she was able to go out and do 
sewing by the (Jay. In this way her scanty earnings had 
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enabled her to keep the souls and bodies of herself and 
children together. 

" The big girl of whom I have spoken, who was not by 
any means a very large girl, came in at this moment, and 
running over to her mother, she gave her the silver quar- 
ter which I had handed to her down stairs. 

" See, mamma," she said, " the young 'un giv' me this. 
Ain't it bright an' shiny. It'll git you medicine, mamma, 
won't it ? ' 

" I saw a tear start out of the corner of the young-old 
woman's eyes, and saw it trickle down her cheek, and I 
wondered if God in his providence looked after those fall- 
ing tears and made of them that Lethean stream which 
gives new life and vigor in the beyond to all who bathe 
therein. 

" Many such scenes have I witnessed and much of such 
work has Mrs. Gratzenstein done. To me she is one of 
the most remarkable of women. No Phariseeism about 
her; no drawing of the skirts to one sidq when passing 
poor, heavy-laden, burden-carrying beings of her sex. 
She is able to do. much and she does do much. Her gro- 
cery bills in aid of the poor are vastly greater than her 
own. If you ever come to New York, I want you to meet 
her. She is one woman in a thousand. 

" I am glad your letter is personal in its nature. I like 
personal letters and I appreciate yours more than words 
can express. While we may not see much of each other 
now, I trust the day may come when we shall see far more 
of one another.** " Heaven grant that it may be so," 
ejaculated Harold, as he folded the precious missive and 
placed it in ikt ^envelope with the check. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



CONGRESSMAN SCRANTON. 



Harold Hardie was a busy congressman. In com- 
mittee work he was prompt, indefatigable and earnest. 
The more work he did the more he wanted to do. Not 
only in the committee rooms, but on every possible occa- 
sion he sought means of acquiring information on all pub- 
lic topics. For three months he never sought the floor 
except on one occasion, and that was to correct an erro- 
neous statement that had been made on the silver ques- 
tion. It was his purpose to bide his time. He believed 
that an opportunity would present itself whereby he 
would be enabled to enlarge his sphere of usefulness. 
Many of his new friends had insisted on his launching 
forth boldly. 

" You'll never get there, my boy," said Scranton, a fel- 
low congressman from Mississippi, '' unless you make a 
start. Stir things up. Put on a little steam. Quote 
Shakespeare, Milton, old Tom Jefferson, anybody; that's 
the way to do it. Pitch into the other fellow. Make a 
scene. Get into a row. That's how I did it.'* 

It is needless to state that Scranton, by adopting this 
method, had gotten into several rows, and it was very 
much of a question with his associates whether he had not 
been licked more than once. Scranton was a type of 
your pugilistic congressman; fearless in attitude, bold 
and defiant in utterance. Such men usually live for 
spectacularism. They have no adequate conception of 
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the dignity attaching to their position. Conservatism 
with them is only another name for old-fogyism. 

Bourbonism meant the best possible expression of the 
Ego in the individual. Not that Bourbonism means this, 
but that it is so mistaken, is undeniable. Scranton be- 
longed to the present race of man. As he expressed it on 
one occasion, " the veriest ' scrub ' of a gentleman in these 
days is a better, all-round man than George Washington 
or Andrew Jackson or John Quincy Adams ever dared to 
be, and for this reason: We know now pretty much 
all that they knew of the science of government, and we 
know also more than they knew because steam and elec- 
tricity have forced themselves into the arena of politics 
and given us problems in civilization to work out, of 
which our forefathers knew absolutely nothing." Har- 
old Hardie was amused but not wholly convinced. 

" Scranton," he would reply after some deliberation, 
" your nature is diametrically opposed to mine. I am 
slow to think and slower to move than you are. I can- 
not whirl the American Eagle around my head like you 
can. When a fellow steps on your foot, you immediately 
howl with pain. When he steps on mine, I give him a 
push and say nothing; that's the difference between us." 

" Well, of course. If a fellow treads on my corn, he's 
got to hear from me. None of your silent pushes for me. 
I have to explode in some way and get rid of the ebulli- 
tion of my wrath." They were speaking metaphorically. 

" My nature," continued Harold, " compels me to go 
slowly. Besides, I cannot talk well on any subject on 
which I am not thoroughly posted." 

" Better to reign in the halls of Congress than to serve 
in the rooms of the committees," said Scranton, who was 
never known to do any Committee work if it were possi- 
ble for him to get out of it. 
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" Speaking of Tom Jefferson," said Scranton after a 
pause and not getting any reply to his epigram, " I have 
always thought, ever since I was old enough to think, that 
old Tom made a dreadful mistake about all men being 
created free and equal, and he would say so himself if he 
were living to-day. In the first place, it is possible that a 
majority of the people in his day who wore buckskin 
breeches and * chawed ' tobacco, were free and equal, but 
if these blame trusts and combinations continue to con- 
trol the lives of our citizens, you will see that this equality 
of manhood has become one of theory, and that individ- 
ualism is gone forever. Even now to a very large extent, 
men in factories are no longer called John and Tom and 
Frank and Bill, but they are simply No. 9, No. 51, No. 
232, and No. 267. When John dies, we bury No. 9. 
When Tom gets sick and cannot work any longer, No. 
si's (Tom's) place is taken by No. 341. No tears are 
shed over John's departure. It is recorded in the books 
that No. 9 has departed this life. When Frank is forced 
to leave his place on account of some disease or other, no 
regrets are expressed, but the book's record that No. 232's 
wages are docked on account of sickness. And so it goes. 

" If you don't bestir yourself and do something, they 
will be putting a number over you ; likely No. 1053 from 
Texas. Where is your Tom Jefferson idea now? How 
does No. 9 compare with honest John ? Are you satisfied 
to lose the individuality which heaven endowed you with, 
and have some fool fellow with more money than brains 
come along and dignify you by a number, a mere nu- 
merical expression? I say that Tom Jefferson did not 
know it all. If his spirit were walking up and down 
through this country, I feel sure that it would be surprised 
at the turn of affairs. My heavens I Friend get a move 
on vou." 
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Harold was disposed to laugh, and if he had been an 
unthinking man, his feelings might have burst forth into 
some kind of a cachination. But there was a root of 
meaning to all of his friend's talk that tapped the very 
fountain of his heart. And this root sprouted and g^ew 
and developed in a short while into the growth of a huge 
oak that shaded his mental vision to everything else but 
the one vital, dominating thought, " Would individualism 
die? Were Americans born to be mere slaves of a sys- 
tem ? " He could see the tendency of the age. His mind 
heretofore had not engaged itself in an analysis of these 
questions. He was loath also to jump to conclusions. 
There was much to learn on both sides. He was not 
prepared to admit that his friend Scranton was wholly 
right. His idea was that the great problem, so perti- 
nently put by his friend, would never be satisfactorily 
settled or solved until the greater problem, the vastly 
deeper and weightier problem of the money question was 
first solved. On this " hung all the law and the 
prophets." 

If men were to be regarded no longer as individuals 
but mere figures on a chess board, pawns to be moved 
here and there at the behest of more fortunate persons, if 
this was to be the outcome of the struggle of the future, 
there was no question in his mind that sooner or later a 
dangerous spirit of unrest and opposition to estab- 
lished forms of society and business methods would be- 
gin. Revolution would run riot throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

You cannot inculcate in the breasts of the young the 
principle of equality and then, when they are prepared to 
take up the burdens of life, force them into a state of 
society where this principle is violated and another prin- 
ciple takes its place, wrong in theory, radical and vicious 
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in practice and dangerous even to the extent of revolution. 
A vigorous, vital force (originally planted and nurtured 
there by the state) will some day explode with terrific 
effect. Such a thought as this nearly ran Harold dis- 
tracted. In the privacy of his room, in the quietude of 
the night, he raised his right hand to heaven and swore 
that by every impulse of his heart and by every righteous 
thought of his brain, he would wage an unceasing war- 
fare on any condition that would destroy the individual- 
ism and equality of man» 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

CONGRESSMAN HARDIE CREATES A STIR. 

The first and by far the most important resolution in- 
troduced by Congressman Hardie was the following: 

" Resolved, That all debts and obligations, whether of ^ 
public or private character, may be payable in lawful 
money of the United States, and no Court shall take cogni- 
zance of, or enforce any contract payable in, any specific 
kind of monev." 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary No. I. Considerable excitement followed the in- 
troduction of Congressman Hardie's resolution. The 
public press everywhere teemed with denunciation of the 
author and his measure. Business men held meetings. 
Exchanges passed resolutions, and the world of finance 
stood aghast at the boldness of the proposition. 
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In the cities of Harold's own Congressional District 
mass meetings were held and requests rapidly made for 
his resignation. His mail became burdened with marked 
copies of these proceedings, and with personal appeals 
from friends not to press his measure to a vote. Even 
Scranton became alarmed at the rising indignation of the 
country. 

" You have made a mistake/' said that erratic Congress- 
man. " Your measure will be antagonized by the business 
interests from one end of the country to the other." 

Johnson of New York in an interview stated that it was 
a " fool proposition from a fool fellow." Other congress- 
men were no less severe in denunciation and to all appear- 
ances Congressman Hardie was deserted by friend and foe 
alike. 

" I don't care a cent," he said to Scranton, " what the 
public press says on the subject ; I am totally indifferent 
to the clamor of the business element. I shall stand flat- 
footed on the proposition if I am the only man to vote for 
it when it comes up for settlement. The principle involved 
is a correct principle. 

" In England all contracts are payable in pounds, shil- 
lings and pence. In Germany all contracts are payable 
in reichsmarks. 

" In France all contracts are payable in francs and 
centimes. In none of these countries are contracts payable 
in any specific form of currency, therefore, all debts in 
those countries are discharged and satisfied by the cur- 
rency of the realm. Why not this country take the same 
stand in regard to its money? Why should we permit 
individuals to discriminate between any of our several 
kinds of money? 

" Now-a-days it is becoming quite a common thing for 
a corporation, both private and public, to issue bonds pay- 
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able in gold. No gold passes from the creditor to the 
debtor when the bonds are delivered and paid for. It is, 
therefore, unjust to the debtor class to require of them 
payment in a specific form of money like gold, for two 
reasons : 

" First, it has a tendency to enhance the value of gold. 
Conversely, the advancement in gold has a corresponding 
tendency to depreciate the value of all other forms of 
money, of all other products, and of all classes of labor. 

" Secondly, it requires the fulfilment of a contract which 
has no basis in equity. If gold be not paid down on a 
contract, then gold should not be exacted in fulfilment of 
the obligation. This is a ccmimon sense proposition and 
our courts should not be permitted to carry out a contract 
made in bad faith, even though apparently made in good 
faith. 

" Now, Scranton, suppose I came to you and wanted to 
borrow $1000, and you gave it to me on my note, payable 
in gold, five years after date, which you have exacted 
from me. Now that money of yours, if converted into 
wheat at 50 cents per bushel, will give me 2000 bushels of 
wheat. At the end of five years, by reason of the enhance- 
ment of the value of gold, which is constantly taking place, 
I am called upon to pay you back that money. The en- 
hancement in gold has, as I have already indicated, shown 
a declination in the value of wheat. Wheat has gone 
down, we will say to 40 cents per bushel. If I were forced 
to pay you in wheat, being a farmer, or to sell my wheat 
in order to get gold to pay you, don't you see I would be 
giving you 2500 bushels of wheat in place of the $1000 I 
borrowed from you ? Have I not lost in the five years 500 
bushels of wheat on the contract I have made with you? 
You have been paid your interest promptly every six 
months, and in addition to that you have required of me 
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the further sacrifice of 500 bushels of wheat. There is no 
other value, I care not what it may be, that is so stable as 
wheat, take it year in and year out for the last thousand 
years or so. Where is the justice or equity in compelling 
me to suffer this loss ? " 

Your argument seems sound," said Scranton in reply, 

but is it not, after all, merely a theoretical case? You 
are advancing an argument based upon a supposed ad- 
vance in the price of gold and a supposed decrease in the 
value of wheat. Now, if you can prove by undeniable 
facts that wheat is the only real standard of value, I can 
see where your logic would apply." The two Congress- 
men were seated in Hardie's apartments at his hotel. 
Going to one of his library cases, Harold pulled down a 
volume of statistics. 

" If you will look over these figures you will see that for 
the past fifty years there has never been in the history of 
the world, during any period of that time, above eighteen 
months' surplus of wheat for the population of the globe. 
Or, to put it more explicitly, if there was no crop of wheat 
raised at all on the globe during eighteen months, the 
world would literally starve to death for want of wheat 
bread. Many of these reports indicate a still more limited 
number of months of sustenance. 

" Now, if conditions were such that the world might 
accumulate and keep in stock a supply 6f wheat running 
over a period of five years, the length of riiy liOte to you, 
my proposition would fatf to the ground. Thef e would be 
absolutely nothing in 'it But such is not the case. If 
America raises an enormous surplus this year, the chances 
are, ten to one, of immense failures in other parts of the 
habitable globe. If, on the other hand, the foreign crop 
of wheat should show a tremendous surplus, the chances 
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are as ten to one iliat our own crop would be cut vastly 
short. 

" Gold is not the real standard of value because, while 
for a few years there may be an apparent increase in the 
supply over former years, yet, in view of the fact that the 
gold actually in circulation is subject to fearful deprecia- 
tion by abrasion and other ways, and in view of the fact 
that a great deal of this available gold that is supposed to 
be in circulation is bought up by goldsmiths and goes into 
the arts and sciences and is really no longer to be counted 
as a part of the circulation, and in view of the additional 
fact that the tremendous vitality to commerce given by 
steam and electricity is every day placing upon gold a 
heavier and costlier burden to carry — I say, in view of 
these facts, it is manifestly a certainty that gold is appre- 
ciating in value; and if that thing appreciates in value 
upon which all other things hang, then in the name of all 
that is reasonable and just are not all the other things 
declining in value? 

" Local or even international conditions may affect tem- 
porarily the value of a particular product ; may advance it 
in price or make it decline, but there is no reason or logic 
in supposing that such an advance or such a decline will 
affect all other values. 

"An expansion of credits very often has a tendency 
to increase temporarily the value of a great many things, 
but this expansion of credits soon runs its course. The 
bubble bursts ; the values are no longer there. They have 
been swept away by the storms of a foolhardy finance ! 

" I must confess, Scranton, that I am not much of a 
believer in the opinion of our Supreme Court, that paper 
money issued by this government should be regarded 
rightfully as legal tender. Our Judges over-stepped the 
mark ; they went too far. No sound system of finance can 
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be built upon a heterogeneous mass of stuff called 
* money.' Our whole system of money-making is erro- 
neous. Our government issues a vast amount of silver 
certificates, which has the effect of banking up the silver in 
the Treasury vaults. All silver certificates ought to be 
called in and the actual silver put into circulation instead. 
All small notes and fractional currency should be replaced 
by silver. All gold certificates should be called in and the 
actual gold put into circulation. This would leave only 
the legal tender notes, the Treasury notes and the National 
Bank notes in circulation. If the Treasury notes were 
paid off by the same amount of legal tender notes, the 
business interests of the country would not be disturbed 
to any extent. But I am off the subject somewhat. 

" This resolution of mine, should the Judiciary Com- 
mittee ever let it see the light of day, is bound to come to 
the front. Any unusual disturbance in the money mar- 
kets of the country, whereby gold might go to a premium, 
would be an unfortunate thing for the debtor class. And 
whatever affects the debtor class necessarily affects the 
creditor class, though perhaps not so largely." 

" It seems to me," said Scranton, " that if I made a con- 
tract with you, such as you have mentioned, that that is 
a matter which concerns you and me alone." 

" Not at all," said Hardie, in response. " I regard a 
contract of that nature as against public policy. It has 
the effect of appreciating the value of one form of money 
issued by this government over that of its other forms of 
money. The government should stand in the attitude of 
one jealous of the integrity of all of its forms of money 
alike. For that reason it ought not to permit contracts 
payable in any specific kind of money. The government 
should hold itself towards its creditors in this attitude: 
•Whenever a demand is made upon it for any particular 
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kind of money, it should assert its prerogative of judg- 
ment. It should not permit any creditor to demand that 
which for any good reason it may not be willing to grant. 
It should assert its prerogative, act justly, as between 
debtor and creditor, whether private or public in their 
character." 

" My friend Hardie," said Scranton to Johnson, the day 
after this discussion, " has more sense than all of us put 
together. If you don't believe it, just tackle him on his 
proposition." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



HAROLD bardie's TRUST BILL. 



In a few weeks afterwards Harold Hardie's second op- 
portunity came. A bill was up before Congress to char- 
ter some big institution. It had been introduced by the 
opposition and so skillfully had the measure been carried 
forward, that a large percentage of Harold's own party 
had shown a decided preference for passing the measure. 
He had heard a number of these gentlemen express them- 
selves favorably outside of the Hall. 

Harold was a strict constructionist of the Constitution. 
He determined to attack the vicious principles underlying 
the new bill. There were only about half of the members 
present, when he arose to his feet and fortunately caught 
the eye of the Speaker. 

" 1 make no apology for desiring to talk upon a subject 
which is of such great interest to the public," he said, in 
opening. " It is not my intention to distract the attention 
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of the House by mere words ; by mere attacks upon the 
provisions of this unfortunate measure. But what I wish 
particularly to do is to invite the attention of those pres- 
ent to the vicious principles underlying such an incor- 
poration. 

" In the first place, there is no warrant nor authority on 
the part of Congress to charter any kind of an institu- 
tion or corporation. I know that it has been done. Gen- 
tlemen will say that under stress of circumstances, Con- 
gress has heretofore done this very thing on several occa- 
sions. They will point to the charter of the United States 
Bank. They will tell you that the charters of all National 
Banks are issued by the general government. I know 
these things. They are facts, stubborn facts, but while 
this may be true, yet these charters have been granted in 
every instance heretofore, under some peculiar stress of 
circumstances. There was no warrant, no authority un- 
der the Constitution for having done these things, and if 
any gentleman here can point me to a clause in that in- 
strument whereby Congress has the right and the au- 
thority to make such an incorporation, I will say nothing 
further and take my seat." Harold looked around to see 
whether any one had the hardihood to take up his propo- 
sition. 

" There is but one clause under which and by which 
such things have ever been attempted, and that is the 
provision which relates to * the general welfare.' When- 
ever you incorporate an institution, you give it certain 
privileges, you grant it certain immunities. You cannot 
incorporate an institution without doing one or both of 
these things, and when you do incorporate it, then you 
give it certain powers, privileges and immunities which 
you have no power, no authority yourselves under the 
Constitution, to grant. If any gentleman here will deny 
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the soundness of this proposition and establish it by 
reason and cogency of thought, I will take my seat." 

Harold looked around again, his blue eyes beaming 
with the spirit of intelligence, his nostrils breathing an 
air of defiance, his whole frame stirred by the quickened 
action of his blood. 

" How is it possible for Congress to g^ve unto some 
one else a power that Congress does not possess itself? 
There never was an emergency in the history of this 
country when Congress was not fully empowered to do 
the right thing at the right time. But it never will be 
done, by granting powers and rights to others, that the 
Congress has neither right nor power to grant. Under 
the * general welfare ' clause Congress is expressly em- 
powered to pay the debts and ' provide for the common 
defense ' and * the general welfare of the United States.* 
Here are three provisions: debts, defense and welfare. 
In what manner can we be said to pay the debts of this 
country by chartering an institution which has no possible 
connection with the debts? In what sense can gentlemen 
say that the common defense of the country is provided 
for in an incorporation of this character? Wherein is the 
general welfare of the United States affected by the 
pa£:sage of such a law? 

" To give a few men these privileges under an act of 
incorporation is certainly not * general.' If the incorpora- 
tors under this charter could, by any possibility, so carry 
on the affairs of the institution as to benefit the entire 
population of the country, every citizen in every state, 
perhaps the measure might be susceptible of some consid- 
eration. But whenever Congress attempts to delegate the 
power of * providing for the general welfare ' by means 
of an intermediary institution, it is placed in the position 
of subrogating its own rights to some one else; it is 
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placed in the unenviable position before the intelligent 
thought of mankind of using means not contemplated by 
the Constitution of the country. 

** I am not opposed to quasi-public corporations. I be- 
lieve that such corporations are useful in the sense of so 
amalgamating small capital as to carry on with greater 
efficiency the work that individuals with small capital 
could not possibly accomplish. But I draw the line at 
going beyond this, for any corporation which uses its 
powers and privileges for the purpose of amalgamating 
into one general whole various other corporations pursu- 
ing the same line of business — that I say is a horse of 
another color. Such a corporation is a bulwark against 
individualism. It is a standing menace to social organi- 
zation. It dethrones individuality and crowns with an 
imperialistic policy its powers. It is a curse to self-gov- 
ernment, antagonistic to the principles of Christianity — 
a bitter foe to those who believe in the Golden Rule — 
and a menace to the * general welfare.' Apply Christianity 
to its organization and its methods, and they fall before it 
as the autumn leaves before the gusts of winter winds." 

Harold, standing there in the presence of that small 
body of Congressmen, his limbs quivering with the ex- 
citation of his thought, majestic in his gestures, his pale 
face growing thinner with the excitement of the occa- 
sion, attracted attention from all quarters. His party as- 
sociates gathered around him and his political enemies 
gave him honor by the closest possible attention. A hush 
pervaded the entire assemblage. Not a paper rustled on 
the desk of a member. Only here and there could be seen 
some Congressman quietly rising from his seat and walk- 
ing forward on tip-toe to secure a better position of ob- 
servation. 
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" The fight IS on ; in the distance can be heard the lum- 
bering of the caissons moving rapidly to the front. The 
cannon are being unlimbered, and as on the field you hear 
the shriek of the shell, the whistle of the balls, the cries 
of the wounded and dying, and see the curling smoke 
above the battle-field, so in this fight we will go through 
painful scenes where carnage comes and death is dealt 
with telling strokes. 

" I have lived among slaves and I know something of the 
life of slavery. The galling chains of bondage were never 
meant for the Anglo-Saxon race. If the time should ever 
come when the Trusts of this country shall have secured 
within their own immediate control the products most in 
demand and most required for use among the people, 
what possible power except that vested in the Congress of 
the United States can prohibit these several combinations 
from forming one gigantic combine to effectually 
control all of these products by the mastery of one single 
mind? The States themselves can only regulate the com- 
merce that originates within their respective borders and 
have no jurisdiction over that which comes from without 
the state. Only Congress, under the third paragraph of 
Section VIII. can regulate the commerce among the sev- 
eral states. Only Congress has the power to efficiently 
deal with this great evil. For that reason I offer the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"An Act to Define Trusts and to Provide a Proper 
Mode of Punishment Therefor. 

" Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled: 

" Section i. A trust is defined as an association of indi- 
viduals, a corporation within itself, or one composed of 
one or more corporations, which uses its privileges and 
powers for the purpose of restraining commerce, trade 
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or competition in any g^ven article of commerce mined, 
grown or produced in any one or more of the several 
states of this Union. The fact of restraint may be proven 
by the testimony of two or more reliable witnesses. 

" Section 2. Any individual, or any association of indi- 
viduals, or any corporation itself, or any corporation con- 
trolling other corporations, having his or their habitat in 
any one or more of the several states, which controls, re- 
stricts, restrains or retards in any way the free operation 
of any individual or association of individuals, or corpora- 
tion in the business of buying or selling any product 
mined, grown or produced in this country, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor against the laws of the United States 
and be punished by a fine of not less than ten thousand 
dollars upon information duly furnished by the District 
Attorney of any one of the several Judicial Districts of 
the United States, before the Circuit Judge of said Dis- 
trict, at any regular or special term of said Court. And 
any individual or officer of any such corporation or asso- 
ciation who is found guilty of any one of the several acts 
herein enumerated in the matter of restraining trade or 
commerce or competition, shall be fined not less than the 
sum of ten thousand dollars nor more than fifty thousand 
dollars and be imprisoned for a term of not less than five 
years nor more than twenty years for each separate of- 
fense, at the discretion of the court having jurisdiction. 

" Section 3. In addition to the penalty hereinbefore set 
forth, the Judge having jurisdiction shall immediately, 
upon the facts becoming known declare the charter of any 
such association or corporation to be forfeited. He shall 
have the power to appoint a receiver to wind up the af- 
fairs of such corporation and distribute the assets remain- 
ing after the settlement of all claims of the United States 
Government and all debts of said association or corpora- 
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tion, as in the case of other receivers appointed by or 
having authority under such Court. 

" Section 4. Whenever a receiver of such a corporation 
or association is so appointed, he shall give bond in such 
amount as the judge may elect and qualify as in the case 
of like receivers appointed by or acting under the author- 
ity of said Court. 

" Said receiver shall not be permitted to do or perform 
any act in contravention of the acts hereinbefore speci- 
fied, but shall immediately begin the work of winding up 
the business of such corporation. Said receiver shall have 
not less than twelve months nor more than three years 
in which to settle the affairs of such corporation or asso- 
ciation. 

" The Court having jurisdiction shall appoint such re- 
ceiver at such salary as the judge of said Court may 
determine. 

" This act shall be in force and take effect from and 
after its passage.'' 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 



POUTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 



" Who's been treading on your corns ? *' asked Scran- 
ton that night at the hotel. " I tried to get you to give 
you my compliments, but there were so many other fel- 
lows ahead of me, and my appetite was so strong, that 
desire for the time being gave way to my physical necessi- 
ties. Besides, I thought better to drop in to-night and 
talk over the thing with you." 
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Harold had been so much excited in the delivery of his 
speech, he had been so thoroughly overcome by the cor- 
dial and enthusiastic comments of political foes and 
friends alike, that his nerves felt the strain and he was 
now almost in a state of physical collapse. 

"You jumped on the Philistines and smote them hip 
and thigh," continued the biblical Scranton. " Two or 
three times I wanted to get into the fracas, but Johnson — 
you know Johnson, of course ; he is the dumb-waiter con- 
gressman from New York. He never gets excited, not 
even when you drop a bit of ice down his spinal column. 
Johnson kept pulling me down by the coat tails and say- 
ing, * Avast there ! ' Johnson you know is a kind of a 
river congressman. He began life on a flat-boat and 
uses sailor terms, much to my disgust." 

" I observe that you and Johnson have been quite thick 
of late," said Harold, wishing to change the subject and 
offering a cigar. Scranton took the weed, struck a match 
on the bottom roll of his pants, applied the light, took two 
or three puffs and began in a philosophical strain : 

" A dog and a cat are not companionable, but any num- 
ber of cats or any number of kinds of cats will doze and 
sleep on a rug together in the most perfect state of pleas- 
urable contentment. 

" A dog, when he meets another dog on the other side 
of the fence, is anxious to get into a squabble the first 
time they meet. After a while, when the inside dog 
comes out on the sidewalk, through the hole he has 
passed a half a dozen times in his frantic efforts to do 
something desperate — I say that after he gets through the 
hole and makes acquaintance with his new-found friend, 
instead of wanting to fight, both dogs change their minds 
and want to play. That was the way with me and John- 
son. At first sight of each other we ran up and down the 
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fence, backwards and forwards, snarling and biting at 
each other, he on the inside and I on the outside, and when 
he finally discovered the hole, he came out to me in a 
spirit of braggadocio. I put on the same kind of affected 
heroism and from that day to this, Johnson and I have 
been good friends. He would call me * the scorching 
Southerner,' by way of a pet name, and I would call him 

* the high-cock-a-lorum of the Bowery.' 

'' At first he would ask me some cold-blooded questions 
like these: 

" I. Do the Negroes vote down South? 

" 2. Are the Negro votes counted ? 

" 3. Do they flog Negro women? 

" 4. Do Negroes ever vote the Democratic ticket ? " 

Hardie laughed. He began to feel better. Scranton 
had such an easy way of giving zest to thought. He be- 
gan to take an interest in what his friend was saying, not 
always usual with him when he felt depressed. 

Well, what answers did you give ? " asked Harold. 
O, I told him in an off-hand manner that the Negroes 
always voted. That it was a common thing to flog Negro 
women when they didn't behave themselves. That the 
Negro's vote is always counted for the Democratic ticket. 

" Then I would come back at him with questions some- 
what after the following fashion : 

" I. Has slavery been abolished among the whites in 
the New England States? If so, when? 

** 2. Are there any Hades shops in New York City? 

" When I got that far he started to interrupt me. 

* Hold on,' I said, * you have asked me four questions, 
while I have only asked you two. Wait till I get through.' 

" 3. Do not the poor white trash in New England vote 
as their bosses tell them ? 
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"4. Is New York an American city, and were you 
elected by Americans or foreigners ? 

** He said he didn't know what I meant by hell shops 
and wanted me to explain. I said may be that I had mis- 
pronounced the name, so to enlighten him, I would pro- 
nounce it over, ' sweat-shops/ 

" Johnson is a Republican, and like all men of his class 
who have never been further south than Washington, 
they know nothing about us. After that little conversa- 
tion we both made friends and decided to put our little 
daggers back into their sheaths. Johnson is, I know, a 
good American. He is a type of an American who knows 
ever3rthing by virtue of his capacity for absorbing in- 
formation from New York newspapers. Now, that fel- 
low could not be induced to read a Chicago newspaper. 
He thinks that that city is in a continual state of turmoil 
and unrest. He believes that the South, by virtue of its 
Negro problem, is bound to come to grief some day. He 
forgets that the foreigner in this country is as much of a 
disturbing element, aye, a thousand times more so than 
the Negro. Both are national questions. Everything that 
affects the welfare of our nation ought to be regarded not 
in the light of a sectional issue, but as a national question 
to be dealt with in justice and righteousness." 

Harold, sitting there in an easy chair, with his feet 
propped up high on the lid of his secretary, puffing lazily 
at his cigar, at first amused and then interested in the 
train of his friend's remarks, could not help changing his 
opinion of Scranton. He had never before observed 
Scranton in a thoughtful mood. He had shown only one 
side of his nature to Harold before ; a light, flippant style, 
pungent sometimes, it is true, but never deep nor philo- 
sophical. Arousing himself from his easy position, he 
b^;an in a thoughtful way : 
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" Scranton, when we were elected to fill the positions 
we occupy, did the thought ever occur to us that the 
mightiest problems confronting any age and any civilized 
country will be those of the twentieth century, now so 
soon upon us? Will the ship of state glide smoothly over 
the shoals and shallows amid the tempestuous storms 
that are sure to beat about it, into the haven of refuge, or, 
will she founder at sea and split and go to pieces amid 
the ruin and wreck of the contending elements? 

" There are the problems of labor organizations ; the de- 
nial of the right of a man to work unless he be a member 
of such organization, in competition with the members 
thereof. There is the problem of trusts. There is the 
problem of municipal ownership of public utilities; the 
problem of regulating interstate rates of freight. There 
are the problems of the education for the masses ; what 
to do with our foreign-born population ; how to deal with 
the Negro. 

" Each city has its own problems." 

" There are so many problems and they are so 
stupendous in their outlines that it is extremely 
difficult to know where to begin first and how to 
do what is just and right. Capital has its claims 
no less than labor. The foreigner has rights h«re in this 
land of liberty no less than his enfranchised brother, the 
Negro. The people who build railroads and invest their 
capital in the hope of earning money honestly, have rights 
as well as those people whom the railroads are built to 
serve. In all of these things the hand of justice must 
prevail. This government should not go too far in one di- 
rection or the other. I am fairly disposed to every genu- 
inely honest enterprise. I am bitterly opposed to every 
insidious attempt of either capital or labor, to make slaves 
of the people. I detest the thought of a strong, central- 
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ized government. It is a sure sign of a want of confidence 
in the majesty of the individual. It is the precursor to a 
fateful fall." ' 

" We are under high pressure," said Scranton. " Ev- 
erybody is travelling along at a 2:10 pace. It used to be 
2 140, but we have come down thirty seconds and it is now 
2 :io. At this rate we will soon reach a millennium of un- 
rest and unhappiness. Not the millennium wherein the 
lamb and the young lion shall lie down together. * The ' 
is too definite. It is the indefinite article I am talking 
about. An indefinite millennium wherein chaos, turbu- 
lence, violence, revolution or whatever you choose to call 
it, will reign supreme, a condition intolerable to decency 
and good order and incompatible with absolute peace." 

Scranton got up from his chair and paced the floor with 
his hands behind him meditatively. 

" If I had my way about the thing," he said, stopping^, 
in the midst of his walk, " I would like to take Sarah Ann 
and the babies and go off to live in the moon a while. No 
peace here. No condition of contentment in this world." 
Harold laughed. Scranton paid no attention to his 
friend's levity, but went on : 

" Before I ran for Congress I had a pretty good law 
business defending rascals, most of whom ought to have 
been in the penitentiary. They will go there yet, I have 
no doubt, but it was my business to keep them out, and I 
did it pretty well until I got so disgusted with the thing 
that in order to make a complete change and get into a 
more peaceful and happy frame of mind " (here Scranton 
looked at Harold comically) " I ran for Congress and 
was elected. Here I am, tumbled and tossed about worse 
than ever ; conscience on one side of me and the devil on 
the other. Between the two I am having a warm time in 
Washington serving the dear people of Mississippi." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A BIBLICAL TEXT. — ^THE BETROTHAL. 

Harold's resolution on the trust question created a 
great deal of comment. Invitations poured in upon him 
from all quarters to make public addresses in various sec- 
tions on the political issues of the day. One of these in- 
vitations came from the leading Democratic organization 
of New York City. It was the only one he felt disposed 
to accept. To have yielded to the wishes of all would 
have required more time than he felt disposed to give. 
So it was that a month later than the event recorded in 
our last chapter, he took the train for Gotham. He was 
met at the depot by a committee from the organization 
referred to and escorted to its Hall, where for nearly two 
hours he dwelt upon the issues of the day in the most 
powerful and masterly manner. 

From the beginning to the end he held complete mastery 
over the minds of his audience, at times raising them to 
the very highest pitch of excitement, and at other times so 
deep and impressive were his utterances that every soul 
in that vast audience thrilled with fervor. No address 
had ever been uttered from that rostrum in so lofty and 
powerful a manner. 

After the speech was over, and almost before the last 
note of the peroration had died away, hundreds of men 
and women crowded forward to the rostrum and shook 
him warmly by the hand. 

Many years have passed since that speech was deliv- 
ered> but the language then used so burned its way into 
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the hearts and minds of those present that it has lived 
down to the present time. I have gathered up some stray 
bits of that address and now present them for the first 
time to my readers. 

" I am going to take for my text this evening," was the 
way in which Harold began his address, " the words 
found in the eleventh verse of the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians: 'When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; but 
when I became a man, I put away childish things.' 

" The man who uttered these words lives no more, but 
the influence of his mighty work has made its way into all 
lands where Christianity has an abiding place. This in- 
fluence belongs to every man who has a mission in life 
to perform, and who performs that mission well. No 
matter how obscure a man may be, no matter how re- 
mote he may live from scenes of activity, he may have an 
opportunity at some time in his life to make an impress 
upon the world's page. The trouble with most of us is, 
that beginning life as a child, thinking as a child and 
speaking as a child, we continue in the habits of youth, 
and remain, so far as the world is concerned, nothing but 
a child. To be masterful, to do the thing required of us 
at every step in life's history, it is necessary that childish 
things be put away and that every man here present shall 
resolve within himself that he is a creation like unto God. 

" We are taught that we are created in the image of 
God, and if that be true, as no true man here should 
doubt, then the divinity that is within us must find its 
way out of us and into the hearts and minds of those 
among whom we live, from whom we receive the consola- 
tion of friendship and the expectation of reward for deeds 
done in the flesh. Assuming then, that we have in a 
measure some divinity, it is incumbent upon us to look 
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at every public question in a spirit of candor and of 
justice. That candor which inspires honesty; that jus- 
tice which invokes fairness to good and bad alike. 

" It will not do to say that we cannot give any time 
from our business cares and responsibilities to the vexed 
problems of state. It will not do for us to act as children 
in matters wherein every energy of our heart and soul 
should be employed in investigation, in study and in elu- 
cidation of problems now confronting us. If we would 
be true to self, we must be true to others. If we would 
be fair and honest to self, we must accord like sentiments 
to those against whom we contend in our political battles. 
Every great question must be settled. Every great ques- 
tion is bound to be settled right. If not at first, then at 
the last. To-night I adjure you to come and let us rea- 
son together. 

"We cannot all be lawyers; we cannot all be states- 
men; but we can all be thinkers, and every man here 
present owes it to himself first, and to his fellow-men 
next, to give studious care and attention to public 
questions, the proper solution of which is necessary to in- 
dividual peace and welfare. We cannot all be generals, 
we cannot all be admirals, but there is a place somewhere 
in the battle ranks for every man, officer and private 
alike, and he who would bless his country most, should 
serve her in that position wherein his talents are most 
useful." 

It was along such lines of thought as this that Mr. Har- 
die proceeded until he reached first one problem and then 
another of those mighty questions which confronted the 
people of that day. 

I am not at all certain that the outside world fell under 
his influence and became holden by the spell of his ora- 
tory as much as those who were present on the occasion 
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referred to. Of one thing I am sure, however, that 
throughout the country in the public press his speech was 
discussed for many weeks. 

It was late at night when, thoroughly worn out with 
the fatigue of the evening, Harold crept into his bed at 
the Hotel de Normandie, and slept. It was late the next 
morning when he awoke. The sun was shining high. 
Its slanting rays had penetrated through the open shut- 
ters and fell across his face. It was a most refreshing 
sleep. After a cold plunge and a quick toilet, he de- 
scended to the dining-room where he discovered that the 
doors were open for luncheon. A hasty meal and a short 
carriage drive and with nervous hand he rang the bell at 
Mrs. Johnson's. His card was taken at once and he was 
invited to a seat in a cozy little parlor. Six months had 
rolled around since he had seen Bena; six long, weary 
months. He had a mission to perform, and every time 
he thought of that mission, a cold, clammy perspiration 
oozed from the pores of his skin. Who is it that enters 
the door? A tall, handsome girl with great, brown eyes 
and lips that were scarlet-threaded. 

She wore a dress of white mull trimmed with lace. 
Her long, brown tresses had been gathered up into a coif- 
fure in which had been placed a tortoise-shell comb. A 
bunch of violets nestled upon her breast. When she 
spoke the first words of greeting, she displayed two rows 
of ravishingly beautiful teeth. 

" Vm so delighted to see you." Harold had turned 
towards the doorway when he first caught the sound of 
her foot-falls, and now hurried forward with hands ex- 
tended. Into his own he took both of hers. 

" Miss Carleton," he commenced, but had gotten no 
further, as he caught a reproachful look from her eyes. 
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" Bena, may I call you Bena? To me that word signi- 
fies all that is good and pure and noble in womanhood. 
May I?" And now happened a singular thing. The 
girl before him began to tremble. He felt the tremor be- 
fore releasing her hands. 

" I have come on a mission/' he said. She rallied in- 
stantly at the words. 

" A political mission ? " she queried, barely looking at 
him now out of the corners of her eyes. 

" No," he responded, beginning to waver in his speech, 
and feeling that he was about to lose control of himself. 
" No, not a political mission. The general public are not 
concerned in what concerns you and me alone," he an- 
swered mther stimiblingly. He could get no further. He 
felt somewhat as a drowning man feels grappling the air 
with his hands as he sinks deeper and deeper into the 
waters beneath him. Bena did not propose to lead him 
into any avowal. With the quick wit of a woman she had 
discovered the object of his visit. 

" Let's have a seat," and forthwith led the way to an 
old-fashioned sofa in the comer of the room, " and talk 
over old times." 

" Very well," he said, stiffly. She did not appear to no- 
tice his manner. 

"And now what shall we talk about? " she said gayly. 
" There's dear Mrs. Harrison and the little children. 
What of them? Have you heard anything lately? " (Per- 
haps, gentle reader, if you had had the power of listening 
to what Mr. Hardie said to himself just then, you would 
have caught some such words as these : ' Confound Mrs. 
Harrison and the children 1 ' But that is not what he said 
to Bena.) 

" My last letter from Mrs. Harrison indicated that 
there was to be a change of some kind in her plans," said 
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Harold. " However, I have not the remotest idea at what 
she was hinting." Bena knew. She had heard from Mrs, 
Harrison and that lady had revealed to her the secret, 
which she had simply intimated to Harold. 

" She is such a dear, good creature," said Bena. " I 
will go up stairs and get her last letter and read you some 
portions of it,'* and before Harold had time to say any- 
thing in reply, Bena had risen from her seat on the sofa 
and glided quickly out of the room. 

" Now, why don't she give a fellow a chance?" said 
Harold to himself. " She knows what I came here for. 
What does she want to bother me with Mrs. Harrison 
for ? How beautiful she is ! What charming manners, 
what a majestic step 1 If ever there was a queen, a beauty, 
Bena is one ; if ever there was a head more shapely and 
an intellect more in keeping with a queenly form, I have 
never beheld the one, nor talked to the other." How much 
longer he would have continued in this strain, the writer 
does not pretend to know. Harold's thoughts were cut 
short by the entrance of his ideal. 

Re-seating herself at his side, Bena began to run over 
the pages of Mrs. Harrison's letter. While doing so, s(xne 
of the leaves dropped to the floor. Harold leaned quickly 
forward to recover them, and as he did so, Bena's fore- 
head came into slight contact with his own. 

" I believe you have the hardest head," she said, affect- 
ing pain as she stroked the injured place with her hand. 
Harold placed his hand lightly on the injured spot. 

" I hope I didn't hurt you," he said. He noticed that 
she began to tremble again. He caught hold of her hand. 
She looked into his eyes for one brief moment, then 
dropped her lashes. It was a period of ecstacy and joy to 
Harold. She was like a fluttering bird now. They both 
forgot all about the letter. 
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" Bena," he said gently, " do you know what it is that 
I want to say to you? From the moment I first caught 
sight of you leaning against the tree at the barbecue, my 
heart went out to you, and my love has grown stronger 
and stronger with every hour since tnat time. While you 
were living under my own roof I feared to speak the 
words I can utter now with honor. Look, Bena, look up 
into my eyes and tell me from the beauty and honesty of 
your own dear eyes what answer you make to me." The 
grasp of his hand grew tighter. The other hand he placed 
around her shoulder. She raised her head and looked 
into his eyes without fear. 

" I love you," she said. She yielded to one long, loving 
caress and gave him one kiss in return for the many he 
imprinted upon her lips. Harold considered himself the 
happiest man in New York that afternoon, as he went 
back to his hotel. On the lapel of his coat was a bunch of 
violets. 

In the evening he went back to Mrs. Johnson's for din- 
ner and to meet his betrothed's aunt. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A MEETING WITH OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 

The next afternoon found Harold and Bena sauntering 
idly through Central Park. It was the springtime of the 
year and everything was lovely with its coloring of green. 
The gravelled walks and the rustic bridges spoke of love ; 
the shrubs and flowers, the trees and plants, seemed all to 
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be looking wistfully at the happy couple. Now and then 
tliey would come across a merry party of children romp- 
ing and playing hither and thither, a cavalcade of horses 
with their riders handsomely dressed, would go sweeping 
by, with the exhilaration of joy. Many handsome turn- 
outs could be seen with their gaily dressed occupants, 
whispering sweet nothings. 

The lovers walked on and on until they reached a quiet 
and secluded part of the grounds. On a rustic bench 
they sat and scarcely spoke. Love speaks best in silence 
to the listening ear of love. Harold waited for Bena to 
speak, and Bena waited for Harold. 

I have observed that lovers are poor talkers. Why 
this is so can be best explained by an examination into 
their mental condition. Imagine yourself in a state of 
perfect happiness, gentle reader. Think of your loved 
one as being near you; then imagine, if you can, what 
could stir your mi^d to give expression to its thoughts. 
With a heart beating in unison with yours, and with the 
unconscious aid of that telepathy which communicates 
your thought to the one you love best and her thought to 
yours, what more is needed to satisfy you ? Not words, 
surely. 

It was a dreamy, blissful hour. Then Bena, heaving a 
long, deep-drawn sigh, arose, consulting a tiny little gold 
watch, and exclaimed: 

" My, my, its nearly six o'clock. Nearly our dinner 
hour. Let's return. Aunt Mary will be waiting for 
us." As they started back, a tall, handsome old gentle- 
man and a young lady with fuzzy hair, confronted them. 

" Goodness me, is this Miss Carleton and Mr. Hardie? 
I am surprised, delighted. My husband, Col. Thompson, 
whom you know." The lady with fuzzy hair was no less 
a person than our old friend. Miss Annette Thebaux. 

" Our bridal trip," explained the Colonel. ** And, by 
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the way, a piece of news for you, Mr. Hardie," he added. 

Mrs. Harrison and Mr. Thebaux expect " 

** Hush 1 " exclaimed Annette. 



(( 



-to marry soon," continued the Colonel. 



" Now, there. Colonel, you have let the feline out of 
the wool sack. Papa, you know," said Mrs. Thompson, 
turning to Mr. Hardie, " is just old enough to believe that 
he needs an established form of government. Hereto- 
fore his government has been de jure." Now that I am 
married and out of the way, he feels that he will start a 
de facto government. My Pa is no worse than other Pa's. 
He is sometimes much better. He is just the dearest 
creature in the world. 

" One day while I was romping with him, he dropped a 
letter written in a female hand. I picked it up and started 
to read it, as is customary with girls of my youthful dis- 
cretion, but the old gentleman would not have it. We all 
know now that it was Mrs. Harrison's epistolary form of 
conversation. Well, all I hope is that he may be as 
happy with her as the Colonel is with me." For lack of 
something to say, the Colonel digged holes in the giavel 
walk with his cane. 

Mrs. Annette would have rattled on had not. Bena 
spoke up: 

" We are just returning to my aunt's. If you will tell 
me where you are stopping, I will take pleasure in calling 
on you. I will also be delighted to have you take tea with 
me and my aunt at any time to suit your convenience." 
She was speaking to Annette, but looked at both her and 
her husband, implying that he was also invited. " Thank 
you — we will come some time with pleasure," replied 
Mrs. Thompson, then went on : 

" Pa has done well, things were on a boom down our 
way and he sold out his entire lot pf sheep at a tremen- 
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dous profit. The Colonel is in the law business at Relita 
and is so busy that he hardly had time to come up here 
on this trip with me. However, I persuaded him that a 
marriage without a bridal trip of some sort or other was 
the tamest thing this side of the cemetery. If you ever 
marry, Bena," she rattled on, "do insist on taking a bri- 
dal trip. We have had a most delightful time. Stopped 
two days in St. Louis, ran all over Chicago in three days, 
dropped in at the Cataract House, spent a week in the 
Catskills, where the Colonel would roam through the 
woods and never find a thing to shoot ; where he would sit 
down on a log for three hours with a fly, and never get a 
trout; then here where we are stopping at the Hotel de 
Normandie. This is the biggest place of all. I believe 
New York is nearer to heaven than any place on earth. 
Don't you think so. Colonel ? " The Colonel had ceased 
poking holes in the gravel walk and dutifully assented to 
all that his wife said. 

" It certainly is a grand place for strangers to come 
and visit ; particularly," he added, " at this season of 
the year," 

They went sauntering back to the entrance of the Park 
now, and the friends soon parted company. 

" Mrs. Annette seems to be as much of a talker/' said 
Harold, " as Miss Annette ever was." 

" A very bright little woman," exclaimed Bena. 

" Says too much, means too little," answered Harold. 
He was thinking of the old days. Did any thoughts of a 
certain night after the mask party come up to disturb the 
pleasure of this day? The night when, with the utmost 
delicacy and tact he broached to Annette the subject of 
his dismissal as a suitor; the night when the quick tact 
of the woman at once discovered the object of his visit 
and almost as quickly set him at ease by the graciousness 
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of her manners and the frankness of her speech? He 
brushed aside these thoughts and began the more agreea* 
ble task of entertaining his betrothed. 

Arriving at Mrs. Johnson's, they found the old lady 
awaiting dinner for them. To him it was one of the most 
charming episodes of his life. In her younger days Mrs. 
Johnson had been a very brilliant woman. There 
was a charm about her manner and a vivacity in her 
speech which made her attractive. Just that trifling bit 
of condescension to the humors and pleasantries of youth 
which were so agreeable to one of Harold's mould. 

Bena had spoken often to her aunt of her former life 
at Harold's. She had poured praises of Harold so eagerly 
into the ears of her aunt that that good lady was thor- 
oughly impressed with the virtues of his character. 

" I am afraid," she said to Harold in a semi-serious sort 
of way," that you have spoiled the chief ambition of Bena's 
life. She is such a self-sacrificing creature that I fear this 
spirit of self-sacrifice will henceforth be devoted to one 
object alone." Harold listened, as any lover would listen, 
keenly, for his betrothed's reply. 

" He has been so self-sacrificing to me," she responded, 
'* why may not I give up the larger part of my time to 
the high and noble purposes of his life? " 

" What will you do with your plans here? Your loan 
establishment for the benefit of the poorer classes ; your 
contemplated excursions up the Hudson for the sick chil- 
dren of this great city; your exchange parlor where 
women of former good circumstances do not hesitate to 
bring their wares for sale? " 

" I suspect I will have to leave Congress and come here 
to live, so that Bena can continue her efforts," suggested 
Harold. 

" Why may I not manage those things in Washington^ 
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as well as in New York? " she responded. " I have good 
assistants in all of these departments of charity and my 
own presence may only be needed occasionally." 

" And why may not Aunt Mary break up housekeep- 
ing here and go with us to Washington to live ? " queried 
Harold. The old lady shook her head. 

" I don't believe I could leave my home here without 
many pangs of regret. It has been a very happy home to 
me; still, without Bena I should feel quite lonesome." 
Both Bena and Harold began their most persuasive efforts 
to induce Mrs. Johnson to consent to live with them, 
wherever that might be. 

When Harold left that night, all arrangements had 
been completed. They were to marry in the month of 
October, take a trip to Europe and return in time for the 
opening of Congress. Mrs. Johnson finally consented to 
live with them upon their return to Washington. How 
many plans for the future are frustrated by the inexorable 
logic of Time 1 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

A TRAGEDY — ^LITTLE MR. MIDDLETON — HAL HOOVER DIS- 
TINGUISHES HIMSELF. 

r 

Stocks took a tumble that spring in New York. The 
air was rife with rimiors of impending failures. Wall 
Street was shaken from center to circumference. Every 
day some mammoth concern had its base loosened and fell. 
Men went to business in dread of disaster and left in the 
throes of despair. One day a startling rumor flashed 
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throughout the street. The greatest financier had fallen. 
Upon his ruin wreck followed wreck. It was the darkest 
day Wall Street had seen in many a year. Gratzenstein 
had failed for upwards of ten million dollars. His stocks 
had been battered down ruinously and all of his great en- 
terprises succumbed to the shock of conflicting elements. 
Then it was that a smoking pistol and a lifeless form upon 
the office floor told the terrible sequel to his eventful 
career. His mammoth fortune had disappeared like the 
fleeting summer cloud before the beating rays of an 
August sun. All, even to his home, was swept away in 
the horrible storm, and Mrs. Gratzenstein and her five 
children were thrown upon the tender mercies of a cold 
and cruel world, that is, an every-day world. 

To the widow the husband's death was appalling. The 
loss of fortune was as nothing compared to his dreadful 
end. Some lives are at best only a drama. Even the place 
on the Hudson went with the balance of his estate. Only 
the rich furniture and household effects remained as a 
silent pledge to the caprice of fortune. 

It was in this plight that the former friends of Mrs. 
Gratzenstein deserted her and only Bena remained as a 
consolation. Day after day Bena would busy herself with 
the affairs of her friend, endeavoring, as far as her ability 
went, to straighten matters out and to save some little 
from the wreck. Time and again she would say in that 
sweet, consoling way of hers, " I will be a friend to you. 
You shall not want as long as I can help you." 

After the funeral was over and the poor, dead finan- 
cier laid to his last resting place in the only spot of earth 
he could claim as his own, that little piece of ground in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Mrs. Gratzenstein sold off a part 
of her effects and with the remainder took a neat and in- 
expensive flat up near the Park. Here she was visited 
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frequently by Bena, who would play with the children and 
talk with the despondent mother for hours at a time. She 
would also help in the kitchen preparing the noonday meal 
with her own hands, and generally making things as 
pleasant and comfortable as circumstances would permit. 

The Rev. Mr. Packingham had sent his excuses for not 
being able to conduct the funeral services on account of a 
previous pressing engagement. When Bena heard that, 
her face flushed in anger and her blood fairly boiled. 

" I hope I may get an opportunity to give him a piece 
of my mind," she said to Mrs. Gratzenstein, and then 
went out and got little Mr. Middleton, a preacher of no 
repute, of poor mental abilities, but as gentle and kind as 
a woman. 

" Of course he would go," he said, " anywhere that 
Miss Bena wanted him to go. His services were always 
at her disposal." 

Mr. Packingham's real reason for not conducting the 
services, as Bena learned afterwards, was on account of 
an engagement to take dinner with one of the principal 
members of his church, a gentleman by the name of Con- 
dor, who had recently risen in the financial world and had 
connected himself with his guest's church. 

The living are generally more serviceable to men like 
Dr. Packingham than the dead. I very much doubt 
whether an affair like that of a dinner, however elabor- 
ately spread or magnificent the appointments, or wealthy 
the host, would have deterred little Mr. Middleton from 
performing one of the saddest and one of the most sacred 
duties devolving upon his class. In justice to Dr. Pack- 
ingham, however, it might be observed that Mr. Gratzen- 
stein was not a member of his church. The support of 
his wealth having been withdrawn through the catastro- 
phe of his fortune, it must be plainly seen that Dr. Pack- 
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ingham's mind had been hitherto directed to the value of 
money as a remedial agent purely. Dr. Packingham's 
evangelicism consisted in " searching out the ways of the 
almighty " — dollar. 

Little Mr. Middleton was one of the most indefatigable 
laborers in the Lx)rd*s vineyard. His church was small 
and his congregation smaller. The field of his operations, 
however, was very much wider than that of either his 
church or his congregation. He was here, there, every- 
where. He gave up so much time to finding out the needs 
of his immediate church worshipers, that he could not 
occupy himself with discussing important doctrinal 
points, political themes or sensational aflFairs of life, how- 
ever important these might be. 

The suicide of a man could not furnish him a theme to 
point a moral. He could find plenty of themes without 
bursting open coffins. He taught the plain, simple story 
of the cross. Preachers who pander to sensationalism get 
plenty of reputation both in earth and in hell. In Mid- 
dleton genuine piety had found a place. Bena had learned 
of him through Mrs. Johnson, who was a member of his 
congregation. The more she saw of him the better she 
liked him. 

" I like a pastor better than a preacher," she remarked 
to him one day. " A pastor looks after the material wd- 
fare of his flock. A preacher is intent mainly upon tick- 
ling the intellectual faculties. I don't go to church to be 
informed about anything but Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied." 

" It has always seemed to me," he responded, " that a 
preacher should not be an entertainer in the sense of fur- 
nishing food for purely intellectual enjoyment. I have 
sometimes thought that if I could present Christ's trial 
before Pilate in the way it actually occurred, and bring 
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It home to the hearts of my hearers, it would be the great- 
est achievement of my life. What every church member 
really needs, however, is the presentation of Biblical facts 
in a way to encourage reflection and thought." 

" If I were a lawyer," answered Bena, " nothing would 
delight me more than to dwell upon that trial scene. The 
mighty Roman pontiff, the infidel that he must have been, 
sitting in judgment upon a man whose innocency he had 
thoroughly decided upon. The rabble, provoked by the 
insane acts of the Sanhedrin, crying out for Jesus' blood. 
The question, a purely Jewish theological question, 
namely his blasphemy, his making himself equal with 
God — 2L question about which Pilate had no concern 
whatever. 

" Then to observe the keen, political tact of the Rabbis 
upon the discovery that the Mosaic law was not to rule 
the conduct of a Roman Court. A political King, leader 
of a faction! 'Twas this made Pilate tremble. Trifling 
charges scare the bravest hearts sometimes. Then the 
scourging and the contumely, the robing in king's ap- 
parel; the jeers and the sneers of the soldiery, none of 
whom could appreciate the majesty of His presence. 

" The scene is indelibly impressed upon my mind. I can 
hear the coarse jests, I can see the rude blows, the blood 
trickling over the thorns and down his forehead, bespat- 
tering his garments with their crimson drops. The vin- 
dictive malevolence of Scribe and Pharisee ; the fierce out- 
cries of the maddened populace, ' Away with him, away 
with him.' Each and all seem to me as vivid and lifelike 
as though the scene were being reproduced before me 
now." A deep sigh escaped Bena. 

I sometimes wonder," said the Rev. Mr. Middleton, 

in thinking over that dreadful scene, if we, too, are not 
in a measure trying Jesus every day of our lives, and if 
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SO, whether we are not causing pain to his loving heart/' 
The two were sitting on the front porch of Mrs. John- 
son's plain, old-fashioned homestead, while discussing 
these religious matters. The dusk of evening had set- 
tled down upon the great city. Everything seemed to be 
moving up-town, wagons and carts and carriages; the 
well-dressed, the canaille, the loiterer, the steady-going 
business man — all these could be seen moving in grand 
procession towards the upper part of the city. 

As they gazed upon this restless, moving mass of hu- 
manity, a child crossing the street was seen to fall sud- 
denly in front of a passing vehicle. The driver, who was 
whipping up his team, was not more than thirty feet off. 
Bena held her breath. Little Mr. Middleton arose agitat- 
edly and stretched out his hands with an impulsive move- 
ment, yelling at the top of his voice, " H-i-g-h aye ! 
There ! " The driver wobbled on his seat. He was evi- 
dently drunk. Presently some one darted forward from 
the opposite walk. It was a young man, stout and mus- 
cular. With the speed of a gazelle he ran, stopped for a 
second, and catching the child around the waist with his 
strong right arm, swiftly cleared the space just in the nick 
of time. A hundred voices shouted " Bravo ! " The wob- 
bling driver drove furiously on. There was not a police- 
man in sight. Letting the child down from his arms, 
the young man took it by the hand and led it to the curb- 
stone. 

At the first sight of the young man's movement Bena 
swiftly descended from the steps and ran to the gate. 
There was something about him that appeared familiar to 
her. Seeing that the child was safe, the crowd which 
had gathered around the rescued and the rescuer, passed 
rapidly on its way. The little girl was scarcely five years 
old, and from having been frightened nearly to death, be- 
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gan sobbing, making it extremely difficult for the young 
man to get intelligible answers to his questions. Straight- 
ening himself up and looking around he discovered Bena 
at the gate. Taking the child again in his arms, he half 
walked, half ran towards the gate. 

" Why, Mr. Hoover, is that you, indeed ? What a 
noble act ! " 

" It was a narrow escape," he said, " but nothing more 
than what hundreds of others would have done under like 
circumstances." 

Bena took the child and in a few minutes quieted her 
sufficiently to find out her name and residence. She was a 
pretty little girl with flaxen curls. Just at this juncture 
a heavily built man with dark eyebrows and searching 
black eyes came up. Impulsively he threw his arms about 
the form of Hoover and hugged him warmly. 

" You have saved my child's life," he said. " I saw the 
act. How can I repay you ? My name is Mordaunt. I 
am accounted wealthy. Anything in reason that you may 
ask shall be granted." 

" I want nothing more substantial than your friend- 
ship," said Hal. " Money could not repay me for the 
deed. The pleasure of conferring happiness upon a 
father is all the reward I would wish to receive ! " 

" Your name, your name," ejaculated the old gentle- 
man, taking the child from Bena after releasing his hold 
on Hal. 

" My name is Hoover," said Hal. " And this is an old 
friend of mine, Miss Carleton, Mr. Mordaunt, I believe 
you said your name was." 

" Since you will not allow me to repay you in any way 
but that of friendship, suppose you come to my office to- 
morrow morning at No. — Wall street? I may be able 
to throw something in your way at some time, that will 
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be of advantage to you. Ten o'clock, please. Don't for- 
get the time." 

The keen, black eyes fairly flashed in kindliness as he 
extended his hand and bade Hal good evening. With a 
courteous lifting of the hat to Bena, he departed. When 
they went back to the porch, the Rev. Mr. Middleton was 
gone. 

" A rich relative of mine died some weeks ago," said 
Hal, as the two seated themselves, each in an old-fash- 
ioned rocking-chair, and settled themselves for a friendly 
conversation, " and I was compelled to come on and see 
about his affairs, the larger portion of the estate having 
been bequeathed to me." 

" How long have you been in the city, and why have 
you not been around ? " asked Bena. 

" I had just arrived, registered at the hotel and was 
taking an evening stroll, when the accident of which you 
were an eye-witness, I suppose, occurred." 

" It was a brave deed," said Bena, " and bravely done. 
That rascal of a driver ought to be arrested. I judge, 
though, that he must have been drunk, from his condition. 
He did not even check up his horses." 

" Well, how have you been, and what have you been 
doing with yourself since I saw you last?" said Hal, 
wishing to change the conversation. 

" I am living here with my aunt, Mrs. Johnson," she 
said. " She is not in at present. Out calling at a neigh- 
bor's." Then Bena went on and rehearsed the greater 
part of her history while living in Gotham. 

"Do you ever see Mr. Hardie?" said Hal, after she 
had finished her recital. Bena flushed slightly. 

** He has been in New York only once since my coming 
here," she replied. 
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" Did he call to see you? " asked Hal. A deeper flush 
came over the countenance of Bena. 

" Yes," she answered, thinking to herself, why these 
questions ? 

The quick wit of the woman discovered that there was 
something on the mind of her visitor which he was at- 
tempting, in a roundabout way to satisfy himself about. 
Hal left Bena that night in a very disconsolate mood. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

BENA MARRIES CONGRESSMAN HARDIE. 

In the fall of that year Harold married. Hal Hoover, 
Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Gratzenstein were the only guests. 
It was a quiet wedding at the home of Bena's aunt. The 
Rev. Mr. Middleton officiated. After the ceremony was 
over, Harold called Mr. Middleton to one side and said : 

" I am going to make you a present most unusual on an 
occasion like this. My wife, some months since, feeling 
herself under some measure of obligation for my having 
previously taken care of her, sent me this check. I do not 
know any better service to put it to than to hand it to you 
for any charitable work that you may be able to use it for. 
On the top of this check I place this twenty-dollar gold- 
piece in token of my joy and happiness at being wedded to 
Bena, and in commemoration of your having performed 
the service. The check you will consider as having come 
from her ; the other from me." 

Mr. Middleton's eyes glistened with pleasure as he 
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thrust the check and the gold piece into his vest pocket, 
after having examined the contents of the former. 

** I will try to put the money to good use/' was his sim- 
ple reply. 

" No secrets from me, you know, Harold," exclaimed 
Bena, coming up to her husband and placing her right 
hand on his shoulder. Then Harcdd had to confess and 
tell the story of what he had done with the check. Bena 
pouted a little and said to Mr. Middleton : 

" Of course it is all right, but you will remember that 
the gift is Harold's and not mine." A shade of disap- 
pointment crossed Harold's face. 

" Let it go as I have said, Bena. I would a g^eat deal 
rather that everything given in this direction should come 
from you." And so it was settled that way. 

Mrs. Gratzenstein looked most charming in her suit of 
black. At least Hal appeared to think so from the ani- 
mated conversation he carried on with her. Bena's aunt 
didn't know whether to cry or to laugh after the ceremony 
was over. She felt keenly the expected departure of her 
niece for Europe and realized how lonesome her home 
would be during her absence. They were to be gone two 
months, and two months to the old lady were sixty-<»ne 
days of fifteen long and weary daylight hours. 

They all went down to the boat to see the couple oflF, 
Harold and Bena walking up the gangplank first, fol- 
lowed by Hal, the Rev. Mr. Middleton, and Mrs. John- 
son. A happier girl was never seen than Bena. Dressed 
in a tight-fitting grey travelling suit, her tall, statuesque 
form showed oflF to g^eat advantage. Her great, brown 
orbs kindled with enthusiasm and spirit. She looked radi- 
antly beautiful. Stretching a long, graceful arm over the 
side of the vessel, she said : 

" The majesty of the deep over-awes me. See how 
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smooth and calm the waters He below, and yet, I cannot 
help shivering at the thought of their hidden anger. I 
have never been on the ocean, but I can imagine what a 
toy this great vessel might be in the hands of its master 
when aroused to passion's play/ 

Harold's thoughts were on Bena. He could not keep 
his eyes away from her lovely face. He could not help 
comparing her personal appearance with those of the 
many ladies on board ship. Mrs. Gratzenstein seemed 
dumpy. The face of the lady over there to the right 
seemed senile in its expression. The one in blue just in 
front full of giggles, what was she in comparison with 
Bena ? Half absentmindedly he answered : 
The waves are very calm to-day." 
It is simply wonderful," said the Rev. Mr. Middleton 
to Mrs. Johnson, "how conveniently arranged these 
homes that traverse the ocean, Everything necessary for 
one's comfort and pleasure is here afforded. The waters 
are mighty in their expression, but mightier far is the in- 
tellect of man." 

" I dread the fogs," said Mrs. Johnson, who had in her 
time crossed the ocean twice. " They seem to me to be the 
embodiment of some evil spirit." 

" The blowing of the fog horns always seems like un- 
earthly music to me. In its hideous moumfulness," said 
Mr. Middleton, " there is no soimd comparable to it" The 
Rev. Mr. Middleton's experience was limited to a sea-voy- 
age to the coast of Newfoundland on an occasion when 
he was about sixteen years of age. 

The first note of warning sounded from the vessel. 
There was hurrying and scurrying hither and thither by 
those who had come on board ship to bid friends good- 
bye. Mrs. Johnson threw her arms about the neck of her 
niece and sobbed. 
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" You must not fail to write often and let me know all 
about your pleasure and your travels." For the first time 
Bena broke down. 

While the parting scene was going on, the Rev. Mr. 
Middleton fidgeted considerably, now and then pulling at 
the sleeves of the old lady. At length adieus were fondly 
said and the sorrowing friends hastened ashore. There 
they stopped a few minutes to see the anchor weighed, the 
gangplank removed ; and the g^eat leviathan of the deep, 
" The Mediterranean," moved slowly and majestically 
down the bay. Great columns of black smoke curled up- 
ward from her funnels. They could hear the ringing of 
the bells, the splash of the waters and the hearty outcries 
of the first mate. As the big, powerful vessel moved with 
majestic bearing down the bay, they waved their hand- 
kerchiefs until every arm was tired and until they could 
distinguish no longer the figures of the departing couple* 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

LOST AT SEA — ^A BORN DEMOCRAT. 

One evening in the month of November, New York 
was stirred from center to circumference by tidings of a 
disaster to " The Mediterranean " on her last return voy- 
age, off the Newfoundland coast. She had been struck 
amidships by the brow of " The Isle de Bourbon," and 
sank within thirty minutes. More than one-half of those 
on board were known to have been drowned. The papers 
were full of the accident. Many columns were- filled with 
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details describing the occurrence, the number of those 
drowned, the list of those saved and all the horrid mi- 
nutiae of such a distressing affair. Harold Hardie's name 
was among those who were drowned. Mrs. Bena Hardie 
was saved through the vigilance and energy of a sailor on 
board the French vessel. Two days after the accident 
she reached New York. Her aunt was overcome with 
joy at her escape, but greatly distressed at the loss of 
Congressman Hardie. 

" We were all sitting in the saloon where there was 
some kind of an entertainment being given for the benefit 
of the guests," said Bena sobbingly to her aunt. " Harold 
and I were making little side remarks as people will do 
at such a time and place, about the actors, and those who 
took part in the entertainment. The fog horn was 
screeching vigorously. Suddenly I heard a tremendous 
crash. Simultaneously Harold and I and all those on 
that side of the boat shot forth from our seats on to the 
floor in a most absurd and ridiculous fashion. Every- 
body ran out of the saloon and up on deck as soon as they 
could recover from the shock, and as they did so, the 
voice of the captain was heard commanding silence and 
attention. ' Let every one remain quiet and life preserv- 
ers will be distributed to each and all. ' * When you 
jump, jump as far from the boat as possible.' * Planks will 
be thrown out and every effort made to save all.' * Those 
who are in front can have the first seats in the *gig.' 

" These were some of the instructions. I never in my 
life saw a man so cool under such circumstances. Per- 
haps because I never saw such circumstances before. It 
was a weirdly dramatic affair. The lights were fast dis- 
appearing. The great boat was lurching dreadfully. 
People were scrambling hither and thither -in the dark- 
ness. Some were praying and many were cursing loud- 
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ly at the delay in getting the boats ready. Harold put 
his arm about me and said : ' We will not risk the 
boat, dear. We will jump together. I am a good swim- 
mer, and will take care of you.' O, how cool he was 
outwardly ! I dare say I was cool myself. I do not re- 
member being excited. I said in reply : ' We will live or 
die together, Harold.' We jumped together, and while go- 
ing through the air, in our descent in some way our hands 
became separated. The last words I heard him utter were : 
* Where are you, Bena, where are you ? ' I answered with 
a cry as shrill as his own : * Here I am, here I am 1 
Come to me.' Then a voice spoke in my ear, ' Be easy. 
Miss, be easy,' I remembered no more. When I came 
to, I found myself on board ' The Isle de Bourbon.* 
There were strange faces about me, but willing helpers. 
To my first question, * Where is Harold ? ' they looked at 
one another and said nothing." 

At the recollection Bena sobbed as though her heart 
would break. During most of her recital she had 
borne up bravely. Now tears rained down freely. Har- 
old had become a part of her being and his loss was the 
loss of a part of herself. 

All that Mrs. Johnson could say to cheer her was, 
" Don't cry any more, dear. He may not be drowned. 
The first account was that he was dead and the second 
account was that he was missing. Perhaps he will come 
out all right yet ; who knows ? " 

" He will never turn up," said Bena disconsolately, 
"and to think that I should be saved and he lost. It 
would have been far better had I perished and he been 
saved. I was never afraid of death. It has no terrors 
for me. There was in my last cry to him only the fear of 
separation and not the fear of passing from this world 
into the next. 
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'* They treated me nicely, those ladies. They did every- 
thing they could for me. 

" At the first harbor we reached, all the rescued passen- 
gers went into town, except myself, and made their pur- 
chases of travelling necessities. 

Washington would not have been so affected by the 
news had not the name, Harold Hardie, Congressman, 
appeared among the missing of the ill-fated " Mediterra- 
nean." Everywhere were heard expressions of re- 
gret. For weeks Washington talked about nothing 
but Congressman Hardie's death. During the first 
half of his term, Hardie had become a general favorite 
in congressional circles as well as among that class of 
society in Washington which still holds its head pretty 
high. His pure and upright conduct had attracted atten- 
tion from the first. His graceful and elegant manners 
had won him entree into the " old " society, constituted 
mostly of families that had lived in Washington from its 
earliest establishment as the seat of government. 

Just before the meeting of Congress, Mr. Scranton 
went up to his rooms of the Jefferson Club.A choice lot 
of spirits were present. As usual, Scranton did a great 
deal of talking. The subject uppermost in his thought 
was the death of Harold Hardie. 

" In a time like this," he said to a coterie of 
friends who had gathered around, "pleasure ought to 
give way to reflection. 'Death loves a shin- 
ing mark.' It hits the bull's eye every time ! In Harold 
Hardie the world has lost a master-spirit, society a genial 
gentleman. Democracy a pure and steadfast patriot, and 
we have lost a friend who had the courage of his con- 
victions. He had honesty of motive. He had that frank- 
ness of speech that won over opposition. 
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" Faithful to his friends, he was alike honorable to his 
foes. If I were to write his epitaph, knowing the man 
as I have known him, his love for his Master, his earnest 
zeal for the truth, his unbounded wealth of patriotism, I 
would write upon his tomb-stone these simple lines, 
" HERE LIES A BORN DEMOCRAT." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE DEAD COME BACK TO LIFE. 

The Rev. Mr. Middleton's church was a small affair 
of brick and mortar, situated amidst the better portion of 
the East Side. The Rev. Mr. Middleton did not put his 
trust in the finished products of stone and lumber and 
stucco, but in the raw material of men and women. There 
was nothing particularly attractive about the building in 
which he preached, nor indeed about the form of the 
services held therein. Persistent effort, however, had so 
increased the size of his congregation that many coming 
to hear him were unable to get seats and were ccMnpelled 
to stand in the small corridor at the entrance. 

There were two immense pillars on either side of the 
entrance, from which sprung a triangle capped by a 
wooden cross. The side walls ran up a great distance 
above the ceiling, while the roof made of slate, gave the 
structure an odd appearance. 

Back of the church there had been built a study room. 
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In this apartment, before a grate of yellow-tongued fire, 
sat, one February morning, the pastor. Outside it was 
bitter cold. The snow fell in great, white flakes. Every- 
where could be seen on housetop, on gas lamp, on fences, 
sidewalk and street great masses of banked snow. 

Mr. Middleton thought not of the cold nor the snow, 
but sat there before the fire in an easy rocking chair, with 
an open book on his lap, half dreaming. Peeping over his 
shoulder the reader might be able to see that the book in 
his lap was a Bible. The index finger of his right hand 
pointed to the 14th chapter of Saint John. In no tongue, 
by no other lips has there ever been delivered to mortal 
man the comfort that lies within the few verses of that 
chapter. No grief, howe'er so grief-stricken one may be ; 
no trouble, howe'er so deep and fixed may be that trouble ; 
no remorse of conscience within, no matter of how long 
duration, nor under what circumstances provoked, can 
stand before those sweet words for any length of time. 
It is joy to the joyless, hope to the hopeless, faith to the 
faithless and life to the dying. 

A knock sounded on the door. Before Mr. Middleton's 
cheery " come in " had scarcely been uttered, a tall figure 
in black entered the room. There was a chastened air 
about the countenance of the woman who came in ; there 
was a softness in the words she spoke. The Rev. Mr. 
Middleton arose, laid aside the Bible, and extended his 
hand in greeting. 

"And still ?" 

" Not a word," she said. " There has been no news." 
She sank into a chair which the preacher placed before the 
blazing grate, with a weary air. 

" You really think, then, that he was lost at sea ? " Her 
lips quivered as she made reply. 

*' I have no longer any reason to think that he escaped, 
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and I have come around to see you this morning to insist 
upon your preaching my poor husband's funeral sermon 
next Sunday." It was not the first time she had broached 
the subject to him, and every time she had done so, it was 
with first one excuse and then another, he deferred the 
matter. 

" But he may not be dead," he ejaculated. 

" O, if I could only believe that ! But I have given up 
all hope of ever seeing him alive again." 

Her hands toyed with the big Bible on the table by her 
side. Half absentmindedly she cast her eyes on the page 
before her. She saw the sentence, " Let not your heart be 
troubled, ye believe in God, believe also in me." She read 
it aloud. 

" Do you believe in that ? " she asked the man sitting by 
her. With a reverent gesture he answered : 

" I believe everything that is worth believing in that 
holy book." 

" There are some things in it, then, that you do not be- 
lieve ? " she asked. As she asked the question, she recalled 
a conversation she had with Harold long before. She put 
her head in her hands and cried. 

" I do not believe," he answered, ** that any rational 
being is required to give the utmost credence to every sin- 
gle sentence there is in that book. All that is spiritual and 
helpful, all that is admonitory, is certainly worthy of be- 
lieving. Indeed, my own belief is that everything in the 
Bible, if rightly understood, if properly appreciated, is 
certainly up-building to the Christian character." 

" I asked the question thoughtlessly," Bena said, look- 
ing up from her tear-stained handkerchief. " That pas- 
sage has really been of more comfort to me in my affliction 
than anything I have read or that has been spoken to me 
by sympathizing friends." 
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She Started to go. " I shall count on you," she 
said. While he was adjusting her wraps, he asked 
after her aunt's health. She gave him some kind 
of answer, then hurried out. After she left, he 
stood upon the floor and meditated. " Women are a 
strange combination," he said. " What in the world does 
she keep insisting on my preaching his funeral sermon 
for? In the first place, I know very little about him. Now 
if I were to preach her funeral sermon, what a grand 
theme that would be ! But, pshaw ! To preach the funeral 
sermon of a man whom every one believes to be dead, but 
nobody knows for certain, may put me in an embarrass- 
ing position sometime." 

It was the Sunday following. A little notice in the daily 
papers that the Rev. Mr. Middleton would preach a 
funeral sermon ov^r the death of Congressman Hardie, 
drew an immense crowd of people. Besides the regular 
congregation, there were an innumerable host of politi- 
cians of high and low degree, all bent upon paying hom- 
age to the memory of one for whom all had respect. 

Mr. Middleton adjusted his glasses, after blowing upon 
them with his mouth and wiping them with his handker- 
chief, and took for his text. Second Samuel, 3rd chapter 
and a part of the 38th verse : " Know ye not that there is a 
prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel ? " 

" There are some men," said the preacher, " whose 
death it is unwise for us to rehearse. There are others 
whose lives form an epoch in the nation, and whose de- 
parture creates a void. Death cements mankind. It has 
a tendency towards charity and love that no single event 
in one's life encompasses. We say of the wicked who die, 
' Peace be to his ashes.' We say of the good who die, 
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' Life IS an inspiration, a joy; a fleeting joy, perhaps, but 
none the less a joy.' " 

" I come not now to bury the dead. We none of us 
know positively whether our departed friend is dead or 
living. But three months have passed away — months of 
anxiety, of waiting, of watching, of hoping against hope 
— we hear nothing. As far as his family know, as far as 
the world is aware, our departed friend is taking his last 
rest in the bottom of the boundless ocean. I shall not 
speak of our friend as being dead. He has only gone 
away from us. I love to think of the actual death in 
that light. I love to regard the spirit's departure as the 
departure of the individual man, gone to some other 
sphere of activity, some other place where talents and 
character, and all that goes to make up the man, will find 
their appropriate reward. 

** He was a prince among his fellows ; he was a prince 
among princes. There was that about him which ap- 
pealed to my respect, which strengthened my faith in 
man, which nurtured my hope of immortality. The lit- 
tle that I knew of him personally has, therefore, been of 
value to me, and I am inclined to believe — ^yea, it is the 
conviction of my mind, that his spirit is with us to-day." 

As he uttered these words, the preacher extended his 
right arm heavenward in a dramatic way. He had scarce- 
ly done so when his eyes suddenly became fixed. His 
limbs shook tremblingly all over. Then he straightened up 
as if by magic, and, leaning far over the pulpit-desk, and 
stretching his arm toward the door, exclaimed, " Thank 
Gofl ! See, the spirit of the living Hardie remains with us 
yet." 

Every eye turned toward the door and saw, hastening 
down the aisle, toward one of the front seats, the living 
embodiment of the supposed dead. A scream of joy 
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burst forth from a poor woman's breast. Harold Hardie 
clasped his fainting wife to his bosom. A strange thing 
happened. Every friend in that large audience burst 
forth into tears, and the struggling mass of men rushed 
forward to shake him by the hands and congratulate the 
Congressman. 

The story of Congressman Hardie's escape from a 
watery grave is soon told. When the " Mediterranean " 
went down, the fog was so intense that he could see noth- 
ing. With bold, vigorous strokes he swam away from 
the maelstrom. Presently his hands struck a hard sub- 
stance. It was one of the heavy planks of the doomed 
vessel, which had been wrenched away in the concussion. 
With a dexterous leap he stood upon it and screamed for 
help. The roar of the waters and the sound of the rush- 
ing wind drowned his voice. The remainder of the night 
he passed in anxious watchfulness and occasional cries 
for help. 

When the first faint rays of the morning sun dispelled 
the fog that enveloped the coast, he found to his amaze- 
ment and joy that he was not fifty yards from shore. 
The tide had drifted his plank inland. He could see the 
dim outlines of the land, but nowhere was there any 
visible sign of habitation. Here and there about him 
were strewn boxes, barrels, planks, wrecks of the dam- 
aged vessel. No human soul in sight. The " Mediter- 
ranean " itself had gone down, leaving as a memory only 
the wreckage around. 

With a light plank he paddled to the shore. Climbing 
the rocky cliff with difficulty he surmounted the top. 
Before him lay stretched a valley, and nestling in the val- 
ley he saw before him the outlines of a village. The 
wind was still strong from the east. With weak, uncer- 
tain steps he walked down the hill on the other side and 
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entered the valley. He had been shivering, but the excr-' 
cise of walking soon brought some degree of warmth to 
his body. 

In this little village, remote from telegraphic communi- 
cation, without money and without friends, he worked in 
one of the stores as a porter for a week. He wrote a 
letter to Mrs. Johnson, telling her of his safety, and of 
the loss of his wife, but the post office burned down that 
night, and everything within it was consumed by fire. 
The next morning he lay sick of a fever. For nearly two 
months he battled against the ravages of the disease. 
Finally, after recovery, he made his way to the nearest 
seaport town, begged transportation on a sailing vessel, 
and finally arrived in New York on Sunday morning vig- 
orous and healthy, but looking more like a ragged beggar 
than a G)ngressman. 

Mrs. Johnson and her niece had both gone to Rev. 
Dr. Middleton's church, the servant told him. He took a 
hasty bath, reinvested himself in a warm, comfortable 
suit of clothing, and started for the church. When he 
arrived there he soon discovered what was going on with- 
in. His eagerness to see his wife and to assure her of his 
living presence, was his apology to the preacher for hav- 
ing disturbed his funeral oration. Not within the expe- 
rience rf any of those present on that strange occasion was 
ever such a scene enacted. The dead preached about, the 
dead come back to life again. 

THE END. 
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